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NATIONALISM AND ECONOMIC THEORY 


ment that “the idea that economic life has ever been a proc- 

ess mainly dependent on individual action—an idea based 
on the impression that it is concerned merely with methods of 
satisfying individual needs—is mistaken with regard to all stages 
of human civilization, and in some respects it is more mistaken 
the further we go back.’* Throughout the essay Schmoller con- 
stantly emphasizes what he terms “the dependence of the main 
economic institutions of any period upon the nature of the po- 
litical body or bodies most important at the time,” and the em- 
phasis would seem to be rightly placed. Economic life is, and al- 
ways has been, radically affected by factors and conditions quite 
outside the bare routine of effort to satisfy strictly economic 
wants. On this point the vast majority of writers are practically 
agreed. But does the same agreement appear with respect to the 
effect of so-called “outside influences” upon the nature and de- 
velopment of economic theory? Here the answer is decidedly in 
the negative, and we have wide difference of opinion, not so 
much on the question of the existence of outside influences as 
upon their effect or importance. In this paper we propose to 
trace the influence upon economic thought of one complex po- 


[: SCHMOLLER’S essay on mercantilism we find the state- 


*The Mercantile System, pp. 3-4. 
* Ibid., p. 2. 
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litical, and perhaps partly social, factor: The element of na- 
tionalism.* 

Nationalism has long been recognized as a factor in the de- 
velopment of economic theory, and certain writers who have laid 
most stress on the nationalistic element or interest have been 
classified as national economists. But this classification in itself 
appears to have been somewhat unfortunate.’ The classification 
of particular writers as national economists has tended to give 
the impression that the element of nationalism has been absent, 
or at least unimportant, in the work of the other groups. Un- 
doubtedly the importance of nationalism in this connection has 
too frequently been underestimated; and in a time such as the 
present when the world is experiencing a marked revival of na- 
tionalistic feeling, and when nationalism is revealing itself in new 
and varied forms or manifestations, a new attempt to evaluate 
nationalistic influence upon economic science appears to be fully 
justified. 

It may be well first of all to consider briefly the question of 
definition. What is nationalism, and whence does it come, and 
wherein are to be found its historic roots? According to one 
writer, “the core of nationalism is group-consciousness, the love 
of the community, great or small, to which we belong.” In 
terms of purpose the same writer presents the case as follows: 

Nationalism denotes the resolve of a group of human beings to share 
their fortunes, and to exercise exclusive control over their own actions. 
Where such a conscious determination exists there should be a state, and 


there will be no abiding peace until there is a state. Where there is a soul 
there should be a body in which it may dwell.® 


Professor Hayes defines nationalism in terms of its various ele- 
ments. 


* We may note that a recent writer in the field of labor economics has called 
attention to “the inability of the economists to take into account either psycho- 
logically or economically the fact of patriotism or nationalism as modifying eco- 
nomic life.” See Solomon Blum, Labor Economics, p. 439. 

“For an interesting classification see Simon N. Patten, Essays in Economic 
Theory, pp. 192-93. 

*G. P. Gooch, Nationalism, p. 5. 

* Ibid., p. 8. 
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It stands in the first place for an actual historical process, that of estab- 
lishing nationalities as political units, of building out of tribes and empires 
the modern institution of the national state. Secondly, the term indicates 
the theory, principle, or ideal implicit in the actual historical process; in this 
sense it signifies both an intensification of the consciousness of nationality 
and a political philosophy of the national state. Thirdly, it may mean, in 
such phrases as “Irish nationalism” or “Chinese nationalism,” the activities 
of a particular political party, combining an historical process and a political 
theory; this meaning is clearer when the adjective “nationalist” is employed, 
for example, in speaking of the historical Irish Nationalist Party. A fourth 
and final use of “nationalism” is to denote a condition of mind among mem- 
bers of a nationality, perhaps already possessed of a national state, a condi- 
tion of mind in which loyalty to the ideal or to the fact of one’s national 
state is superior to all other loyalties and of which pride in one’s nationality 
and belief in its intrinsic excellence and in its “mission” are integral parts.” 


Obviously in the problem with which we are concerned in this 
study it is the fourth meaning given which ranks first in impor- 
tance, with the second holding special interest in certain respects 
only. 

We shall not here attempt to discuss or analyze the various 
root elements which account for the development of nationalism. 
Such analyses have already been offered by various sociologists, 
historians, political scientists, and economists. Nationalism is 
not the result of any one factor; nor is its composite cause likely 
to be the same in any two instances. Occupation of territory, wT 
ligion, race, language, government, and economic interests may 
all be classed as definite factors affecting both the nature and 
the intensity of the peculiar “condition of mind” which national- 
ism represents. If we attempt to explain nationalism by includ- 
ing the specific factors in general terms, we find that the terms 
most applicable are nationality and patriotism. To quote again 
from Hayes, 

Nationalism is a modern emotional fusion and exaggeration of two very 
old phenomena—nationality and patriotism. There always have been, so 
far as historians and anthropologists know, human entities that can properly 
be called nationalities. There has been from ancient times the love of coun- 
try or native land, which is patriotism. But nationalism is a modern, almost 
a recent, phenomenon.® 


"Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on Nationalism, pp. 5-6. 8 Ibid., p. 6. 
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With respect to this statement we may observe that perhaps too 
much emphasis is at present being placed on the claim that na- 
tionalism is comparatively new. It is true that the fusion of na- 
tionality and patriotism is for the most part a recent develop- 
ment, as is also much of the exaggeration referred to in the 
passage quoted. But some of the effects of nationality and pa- 
triotism may be traced far back in history. The merging of these 
elements has undoubtedly constituted a change of immense im- 
portance to the world; but are the modern nationalistic manifes- 
tations different from the early effects of nationality and patriot- 
ism in kind or only in degree? One characteristic of current 
nationalism is undoubtedly new. This is its tendency to become 
consciously active and articulate. Earlier manifestations result- 
ing from nationalism or patriotism appear to have been largely 
emotional. The modern nationalism is undoubtedly emotional, 
but it is more. Its adherents frequently refuse to be content 
with feeling, and become positive, aggressive zealots.® It should 
also be noted that as time goes on the volume of known history 
is constantly accumulating, and knowledge of history tends to 
exercise a greater and greater influence upon human beliefs and 
actions. Emile de Laveleye has observed that as a people ad- 
vances in culture the power exercised by historic memories be- 
comes greater. This generalization, it would seem, is especially 
significant when considered with respect to the growth of na- 
tionalism. 

As already suggested, while nationalism in its present form 
is comparatively modern, its roots are discernible at an early 
period.*® In this respect the rise of nationalism may be seen to 
resemble closely the development of mercantilism. In speaking 
of the latter, Horrocks states that “something of the informing 
spirit of mercantilism, some of its characteristic ideas, and cer- 
tain of the practical expedients in which it has found concrete 
expression are undoubtedly to be traced in the politico-econom- 

* On this point see Gooch, Nationalism, passim. 


See, for example, Alfred Marshall’s discussion of the origins of economic 
nationalism, Industry and Trade, pp. 681-89. 
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ic life of the ancient world.”"* Similarly, we can find definite 
traces of nationalism in the history and literature of ancient 
times. For example, the idea of the self-sufficing state takes on 
importance at a very early date. This appears in the ambition of 
the early Hebrew to dwell “under his own vine and fig tree” or 
to possess and inhabit a “continuing city.” It is clearly stated in 
the writing of Plato, Aristotle, and Zenophon. Moreover, these 
early peoples did not hesitate to attempt to put their ideas into 
practice. Carthage is, perhaps, the outstanding example of an 
early state whose aims and policies, with respect to industry, 
war, or peace, were strongly tinged with certain elements of both 
mercantilism and nationalism. During her period of success she 
was dominated by a spirit of selfish commercialism, a commer- 
cialism which was inseparably linked with the political activities 
of the state, with the result that in the struggle for political and 
economic power little consideration or mercy was shown either 
to her own colonies or to the states outside. Much the same may 
be said of the power before which Carthage fell. The actions of 
Rome in her relations with Greece, Corinth, and Carthage, if 
examined carefully, reveal many of the characteristics of posi- 
tive and aggressive commercial nationalism.** Even the methods 
employed in attempting to achieve political ambitions suggest 
in marked degree the modern nationalism in its extreme mani- 
festations. 

So far as the medieval period is concerned we find little that 
can be considered of importance in the present study. Perhaps 
the most noteworthy feature of the period consisted in its dis- 
tinctly transitional nature. This is not intended to imply that 
the transitional element is absent or unimportant in any histori- 
cal period; but in the middle ages the process was in a sense 
more interesting than the product. For a period of a thousand 
years the obvious feature appears to be, not definite achieve- 
ment, but what we might term a peculiarly long-drawn-out proc- 
ess of becoming. During the greater part of this period nation- 
alism, in the real sense of the word, had little importance. It is 


" A Short History of Mercantilism, p. 11. 
* On this see Horrocks, A Short History of Mercantilism, pp. 11-17. 
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significant that the same period was marked by the utter lack of 
a single important contribution to economic theory.”* 

In passing from the Middle Ages to the mercantilistic period, 
our field becomes more definite and our task less difficult. In this 
period we find the modern national state, accompanied by na- 
tionalism decked in its modern accouterments. The struggle for 
power of the new national states, and the importance of the 
economic factors involved in that struggle, naturally led to the 
development of a definite politico-economic policy. This policy, 
which was early termed “mercantilism,” and which has retained 
the name, represents in a striking way the influence with which 
we are here concerned. Mercantilism is vastly more than an eco- 
nomic doctrine. While the means and methods emphasized are 
economic, the purpose is unquestionably political. Schmoller 
says of mercantilism that 

. . . . Inits innermost kernel it is nothing but state making—not state 
making in a narrow sense, but state making and national-economy making 
at the same time; state making in the modern sense, which creates out of the 
political community an economic community, and so gives it a heightened 
meaning. The essence of the system lies not in some doctrine of money, or 
of the balance of trade; not in tariff barriers, protective duties, or navigation 
laws; but in something far greater, namely, in the total transformation of 
society and its organization, as well as of the state and its institutions, in the 
replacing of a local and territorial economic policy by that of the national 
state.4 


Mercantilism as it is generally viewed or described suggests 
two definite conditions. In the first place it may be portrayed as 
being a system in which the outstanding feature was protection 
and direction of industry by the state. In the second place it may 
be looked upon as representing the state’s control and exploita- 
tion of economic opportunities and activities for purely national 


* Haney observes that “the whole economic philosophy of the Middle Ages 
might be summed up in the doctrine of just price.” History of Economic 
Thought, p. 100. Seligman would include the doctrine of usury, see Essays in 
Economics, pp. 4-5. Neither of these doctrines could be considered as being in 
any sense original with the medieval writers. 


“Schmoller, The Mercantile System, pp. 50-51. 
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ends,** and this appears to be the better interpretation. Mercan- 
tilism means not so much the protection of industry as the con- 
trol and direction of industry in the interests of national strength. 
Mercantilism has recently been described as including three dis- 
tinct phases: 

. . . . In the first place, an aim of political and national power; in the 
second, certain ideas as to the true foundations of that power; and in the 
third, certain methods adopted by the state for the promotion and regula- 
tion of agriculture, industry, and commerce to the end of securing and en- 
larging those foundations.1¢ 


The peculiar features of the mercantilist theory need not con- 
cern us here. Neither need we pause to distinguish between the 
valid and the fallacious in the lengthy reasonings of the expo- 
nents of the system. We are concerned simply with calling atten- 
tion to the active element of nationalism that has persistently 
pervaded and leavened the whole mass of the mercantilistic 
doctrine. In referring to Germany, we may observe that the 
cameralistic doctrines and policies represented simply a particu- 
lar form of mercantilism.’* The terminology of the doctrines 
differed in certain respects, but in both cases the raison d’étre 
was to be found in aggressive nationalism. For a short state- 
ment of the cameralistic scheme, we may quote from Professor 
Small: 

To the cameralists the central problem of science was the problem of 
the state. To them the object of all social theory was to show how the wel- 
fare of the state might be secured. They saw in the welfare of the state the 
source of all other welfare. Their key to the welfare of the state was reve- 


nue to supply the needs of the state. Their social theory radiated from the 
central task of furnishing the state with ready means.1® 


* Note Cossa’s discussion of the effect of strong national feeling upon the 
writings of the later mercantilists. See Introduction to the Study of Political 
Economy, pp. 206 ff.; see also Seligman, Essays in Economics, pp. 6-7. 

* Horrocks, A Short History of Mercantilism, p. 1. 

™ See Haney, History of Economic Thought, chap. viii. 

* The Cameralists, Freface, p. viii. In another passage it is suggested that 
“Cameralism was not a theory and practice of economics but of politics” (p. 3). 
See also passage in italics, p. 590. Professor Small’s use of the term “state” is ex- 
plained as follows: “According to the cameralistic conception then, the state was 
a magnified family with a big farm as its property” (ibid., p. 588). 
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We may here observe that the end of the so-called “mercan- 
tilistic” period did not witness the disappearance of mercantil- 
ism as such. We shall later have occasion to show that the new 
mercantilism, or, more properly speaking, the neo-mercantilism, 
is just as active and just as intensely nationalistic as the old. In 
tracing the peculiar place of mercantilism in history we see no 
good reason for questioning Horrocks’ conclusion that “it has 
usually been the economic first thought of self-conscious nation- 
alism, and has tended to be its last thought too.” 

When we turn to the work of the Physiocrats, we are con- 
fronted with certain points of difficulty arising largely out of the 
traditional manner of treating this particular school of economic 
thought. It has been typical of certain writers to credit the 
Physiccrats with having been the founders of the science, and 
yet to leave the reader the impression that they raised no ade- 
quate superstructure, and that the foundation itself was faulty, 
ill-considered, and at best loosely fitted together. Other writers 
have stressed the Physiocratic doctrine as representing merely 
a revolt against mercantilism, and this view tends to give the im- 
pression that the doctrine was largely one of negation.”® But a 
close study of the writings of the leading Physiocrats will show 
clearly that neither of these views can be successfully defended. 
In the first place, while the doctrine evolved could not have been 
expected to prove invulnerable to later criticism, the fact re- 
mains that the Physiocrats carried economic analysis far beyond 
anything known up to that time. In the second place, the doc- 
trine was more than a criticism, or a defense of passivity or nega- 
tion. To quote from as close a student of the Physiocratic writ- 
ings as Henry Higgs, “the Physiocrats were not merely a school 
of economic thought; they were a school of political action.’ 
The work of the Physiocrats was inspired by the economic con- 
ditions of eighteenth-century France. Their enthusiasm was 
fanned by the tragic events taking place in a land in which, to 
use the words of the Bishop of Chartres, the people “ate grass 


*” A Short History of Mercantilism, p. 197. 
* On this see Haney, History of Economic Thought, pp. 189-92. 
™ The Physiocrats, p. 4. 
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like sheep and starved like flies.” Their essays were not re- 
stricted to criticisms of excessive and misguided state action. 
They contained a well-rounded plan for securing national and 
social salvation through definite economic and political reforms. 
Chief among these reforms is the placing of agriculture in what 
they conceived to be its proper place of importance. Moreover, 
this emphasis upon agriculture can be readily explained on na- 
tionalistic grounds. Agriculture is placed first because upon it 
the welfare of the state depends. This relationship is perhaps 
best described in Mirabeau’s L’Ami des Hommes. His belief 
that the fostering of agriculture is the surest means to national 
strength and security is unmistakable. His general ideas on this 
point have been summarized as follows: 

The state is a tree, agriculture its roots, population its trunk, arts and 
commerce its leaves. From the roots come the vivifying sap drawn up by 
multitudinous fibres from the soil. The leaves, the most brilliant part of the 
tree, are the least enduring. A storm may destroy them. But the sap will 
soon renew them if the roots maintain their vigour. If, however, some un- 
friendly insect attack the roots, then in vain do we wait for the sun and 


dew to reanimate the withered trunk. To the roots must the remedy go, to 
let them expand and recover. If not, the tree will perish.” 


With this conception of the relation of the state to agriculture 
it was only to be expected that nationalism to the Physiocrats 
should have appeared to justify strenuous efforts in the direction 
of definite and adequate agricultural aid. 

In the work of Quesnay, undoubtedly one of the most influ- 
ential of the Physiocratic group, we find the same conception of 
the national character of the economic problems. Quesnay rec- 
ognized the fact that France, although rich in resources, was des- 
perately in need of capital. Instead of wise capital accumulation 
to meet this situation, there was an orgy of luxury and extrava- 
gance which was consuming not only the regular revenue from 
the existing capital but also the capital itself. Quesnay’s resi- 
dence at Versailles gave him the opportunity of viewing wasteful 
consumption at its worst; and his keen interest in agriculture 
led him to view with concern the appalling maladjustments of 


™ Henry Higgs, The Physiocrats, pp. 21-22. 
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French economic organization. Agriculture, according to Ques- 
nay, was suffering from three outstanding evils: migration of 
the younger peasantry to the towns, unscientific and arbitrary 
taxation, and illogical and unnecessary restrictions on the trade 
in corn. The only solution, as he saw it, must consist in bringing 
about a recognition of the enormous economic importance of 
agricultural industry, and of the dependence of the entire state 
on the extractive industries generally. The famous Tableau 
Economique was worked out and presented as a scientific state- 
ment or explanation of the productive and distributive processes. 
The two things which Quesnay appears to have had in mind 
were, first, the productivity of agriculture, and second, the ne- 
cessity, as a matter of national policy, of preserving agricul- 
tural capital intact and in sufficient abundance to guarantee 
satisfactory agricultural conditions and to maintain agricultural 
production unimpaired. His fourteen maxims of economic gov- 
ernment constituted a definite and comprehensive formulation 
of a national economic policy,” and in that formulation the in- 
terests of any particular group or class are always considered as 
subordinate to the interests of the nation as a whole. 

Space forbids a detailed examination at this time of the 
works of the various Physiocratic writers. We may observe that 
Richard Cantillon’s Essai sur la nature du commerce en général 
is largely a statement, in different form and dress, of the theory 
presented in Quesnay’s Tableau Economique. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the treatise written by Mercier de la Riviere,” 
and considered by Adam Smith as the best single statement of 
the Physiocratic doctrine, contains twenty-six chapters devoted 
to the development of a philosophy of the state, and eighteen to 
matters definitely economic. These eighteen chapters compris- 
ing the last division of the book, and being so far outnumbered 
by those dealing with political philosophy, it would seem as 
much in order to consider the economic theory as an addition to 
the political philosophy as to consider the political division as an 

™“Maximes générales du gouvernement économique d’un royaume agri- 
cole,” published in Mirabeau’s Philosophie Rurale (1763). 

™ L’Ordre naturel et essentiel des sociétés politiques (1767). 
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introduction to the economic theory. The now shopworn phrase 
“laissez faire,” the credit for which has been given to various 
writers, including Gournay, Le Gendre, Boisguillebert, and the 
Marquis d’Argenson, all of them, with one exception, Physio- 
crats,”* is more than an expression of mere passivity. It is really, 
if examined critically in its use by the members of this group, 
nothing less than a plan of political action. “In order to govern 
better,” said D’Argenson, “‘we must govern less.” We may also 
observe that the Physiocratic maxim “poor peasant, poor king- 
dom; poor kingdom, poor king,” has been too frequently inter- 
preted in terms of method. If it be examined with reference to 
purpose or objective, it will be seen that the condition of the 
peasant becomes important only as a means, and that the end 
implied suggests the very essence of nationalism. Henry Higgs, 
in his summary of the work of the Physiocrats, states that 

.... At any rate they went to the roots of economic and financial 
conditions. They showed that taxes do not always rest where they seem to 
fall, that in the long-run the state suffers by an unfair and unequal distribu- 
tion of its burdens, and, above all, that the economic welfare of a nation 
may be stifled by excessive restrictions.”® 
This statement clearly implies that one of the basic considera- 
tions involved was the welfare of the state.” 

But what shall we say of the loudly heralded cosmopolitan- 
ism of Adam Smith, and of the classical group as a whole? Here 
we may call attention to the necessity of examining rather care- 
fully certain current conceptions of the classical doctrine. To 
many persons the classical doctrine suggests a rather vague 
background of natural-rights philosophy, a selected number of 
assumptions, some of them utterly unwarranted, excessive de- 
pendence upon the deductive method, and a naive faith in the 
universal validity of certain abstract economic laws. As a mat- 
ter of fact, a close examination of the writings of the classical 
group will show that these writers were as keenly aware of the 

* The exception is Boisguillebert, who was, however, a precursor of the 


Physiocrats. On this see A. Courtois, in Palgrave, Dictionary of Political Econ- 
omy, s. v. “Boisguillebert.” 


* The Physiocrats, pp. 143-44. 
* Cf. Cossa, Introduction to the Study of Political Economy, p. 269. 
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nature and importance of their national problems, and as much 
inclined to judge economic policies by national results, as are 
the writers of the twentieth century. Two things have been 
largely responsible for creating a mistaken impression of Adam 
Smith. One is the title of his great work; the other is his teach- 
ing on the subject of free trade. In the former, Frederick List 
and various other writers have claimed to discover sufficient 
grounds for a charge of complete cosmopolitanism, while the de- 
fense of the principle of freedom of trade has been freely inter- 
preted as a plea for the general letting down of international 
barriers and the elimination, or at least the minimization, of 
political boundary iines. Regarding the title there appears little 
reason for discussion. On the face of it, Smith’s work appears to 
be exactly what the title suggests, an inquiry into the nature and 
causes of the wealth of nations. But why the inquiry? Certainly 
not because of cosmopolitan views or because of any benevolent 
and purely unselfish interest in the welfare of ali countries. In 
examining the history and experiences of other countries Smith 
appears to have been seeking to secure material that would en- 
able him to draw valid and safe conclusions which would serve 
as a basis for British commercial policy.** Throughout the 
Wealth of Nations nationalism is much more in evidence than 
cosmopolitanism, and Nicholson appears to be justified in stat- 
ing that “Adam Smith took it for granted that in every country 
the idea of nationality was absolutely dominant.’”*° With Smith 
himself there was no suggestion of a divorce of political and 
economic interests. To quote again from Nicholson, 

.. . » His [Smith’s] nationalism grew with the expansion of the na- 
tion until, as the logical conclusion of his great work, we have the most thor- 
ough scheme of British imperial union ever propounded. Both politically 


and economically this imperialism was founded on ideas that have their 
roots far back in English history. Politically Adam Smith looked to the de- 


* For an account of Smith’s keen interest in political questions, see F. W. 
Hirst’s: Adam Smith, chap. viii, especially pp. 147-49. See also Rae’s Life of 
Adam Smith, chap. xxiii. In this chapter note especially Smith’s letter to Henry 
Dundas, pp. 353-55. 

” A Project of Empire, p. 21. For support of this statement see The Theory 
of Moral Sentiments (Bohn ed.), Part VI, passim. Cf. A. Espinas, Histoire des 
Doctrines Economiques, pp. 10-17. 
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velopment of the British constitution; with representatives from every part 
of the empire, and the monarchical and democratic elements growing in due 
proportion. Economically his ideal was that the empire should furnish one 
immense internal market for the produce of every part of it; and that for 
imperial needs certain taxes (of which taxes on land and customs duties are 
of special interest) should be levied throughout the empire on a uniform 
system.®° 


As evidence of Smith’s assumption of nationalism as a per- 
manent and active element in contemporary economic life we 
may quote two passages from the Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
The first deals with the feeling of national pride. 


The state or sovereignty in which we have been born and educated and 
under the protection of which we conti -e to live is in ordinary cases the 
greatest society, upon whose happiness or misery our good or bad conduct 
can have much influence. Not only we ourselves, but all the objects of our 
kindest affections, our children, our parents, our relations, our friends, our 
benefactors, all those whom we naturally love and revere the most, are com- 
monly comprehended within it; and their prosperity and safety depend in 
some measure upon its prosperity and safety When we compare it 
with other societies of the same kind we are proud of its superiority and 
mortified in some degree if it appears in any respect below them. All the il- 
lustrious characters which it has produced in former times, its warriors, its 
statesmen, its poets, its philosophers, and men of letters of all kinds, we are 
disposed to view with the most partial admiration and to rank them (some- 
times most unjustly) above those of all other nations.** 


In the following statement we have a more definite presentation 
of the true spirit of nationalism. 


The love of our country seems not to be derived from the love of man- 
kind. The former sentiment is altogether independent of the latter, and 
seems sometimes even to dispose us to act inconsistently with it. France 
may contain, perhaps, near three times the number of inhabitants which 
Great Britain contains. In the great society of mankind, therefore, the pros- 
perity of France should appear to be an object of much greater importance 
than that of Great Britain. The British subject, however, who upon that ac- 
count should prefer on ali occasions the prosperity of the former to that of 
the latter country, would not be thought a good citizen of Great Britain. We 
do not love our country merely as part of the great society of mankind; we 
love it for its own sake, and independently of any such consideration.*? 


* A Project of Empire, Preface, pp. xiv-xv. 

“Theory of Moral Sentiments (Bohn ed.), Part VI, sect. 2, chap. ii., pp. 
334-35. 

" Ibid., Part IV, sect. 2, chap. ii, pp. 336--37. See also pp. 339, 345. 
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Let us now consider briefly Adam Smith’s views on trade. 
Here again there is clear evidence of the national viewpoint. It 
has even been claimed that Smith “emphasizes more than any 
subsequent writer the importance of the home market, and the 
advantage of the employment of the capital of the country with- 
in the country; so strong indeed is his view on the encourage- 
ment of home labour and home industries that he has been 
claimed by protectionist writers as the founder of protection.””** 
At a time like this when the question of foreign loans and invest- 
ments is so widely discussed, it is well to note that Smith was 
fully aware of the peculiar mobility of capital and the various 
and complex problems resulting therefrom. 

But what of Smith’s views on international trade, and his 
sweeping criticism of mercantilism? To this we may reply that 
while mercantilism was distinctly nationalistic in its origin and 
impulses, we must nevertheless distinguish clearly between mer- 
cantilism and nationalism as such. It might be said that in a 
sense nationalism was the end and mercantilism the means. 
Smith’s quarrel was not with the underlying purpose, but rather 
with the methods employed. In other words, the true mercantil- 
ist sought to increase national strength and to attain a position 
of economic as well as political supremacy through arbitrary 
rules and restrictions, while to Adam Smith the logical way to 
the same objective was through the “simple and obvious system 
of natural liberty.” Here we must not overlook the basic differ- 
ence between Smith and the leading mercantilists with regard to 
the results of international exchanges. The latter inclined to 
hold the view that what one party gained in a trade the other 
party lost, while Smith held the newer conception that while the 
gains might not be evenly divided, they were nevertheless mu- 
tual. Thus it was that the mercantilists attempted to evaluate 
their own prosperity in terms of the progressive impoverishment 
of other nations, while Smith insisted that it was decidedly an 
economic advantage to a nation to be engaged in extensive com- 


" A Project of Empire, Preface, p. xv. For Smith’s discussion of the advan- 
tages of the home market, see Wealth of Nations, Book II, chap. v. 
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mercial intercourse with rich and prosperous neighbors.** Evi- 
dence that Smith’s freedom of trade was as distinctly national- 
istic in its purpose as were the excessive and varied restrictions 
of the mercantilists appears in a frequently neglected passage 
in the Wealth of Nations in which the author states unreservedly 
that “the great object of the political economy of every country 
is to increase the riches and power of that country.”** 

It is important to note also that Smith did not intend that 
the principle of freedom of trade should be blindly accepted as 
the best under all conditions and circumstances. Alfred Marshall 
remarks that Smith “discovered numerous and important excep- 
tions to the ‘natural law of liberty,’ and these discoveries were 
seldom a priori; they were nearly all supported by inductive 
studies of the world about him.”** There might be cases where 
national security should be placed before economic gain. Thus 
Smith approves of the navigation laws on the ground that “de- 
fense is of more importance than opulence.” For this reason he 
believes that “the act of navigation is perhaps the wisest of all 
the commercial regulations of England.” Another reference to 


the navigation laws bears so directly upon our subject that we 
shall include it here. 


It is not impossible, therefore, that some of the regulations of this fa- 
mous act may have proceeded from national animosity. They are wise, 


““A nation that would enrich itself by foreign trade is certainly most likely 
to do so when its neighbors are all rich, industrious, and commercial nations.” 
Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. iii, Part II, p. 386 (references are to Ward, 
Lock & Co. ed., London, n. d.). On this see Horrocks, A Short History of Mer- 
cantilism, chap. iv. A passage from Alfred Marshall is quite to the point: “It 
has been supposed by List and by other writers, especially in Germany, that 
when Adam’ Smith urged that it would be wise to allow the individual greater 
freedom in trading with foreigners, he desired to substitute cosmopolitan sym- 
pathies for a national spirit in trade. But in fact he had a strong national spirit 
himself ; and the arguments by which he and his followers advocated their policy 
would certainly have fallen on deaf ears if they had called on the ordinary Eng- 
lishman to count a benefit to his fellow-countrymen as of no greater importance 
than an equal benefit to foreigners.” Industry and Trade, p. 746. 

* Book II, chap. v, p. 297. See also Gide and Rist, History of Economic 
Doctrines, p. 271, note. 

* Industry and Trade, p. 747. See also Gide and Rist, op. cit., pp. 100-102. 
See also article by Jacob Viner, “Adam Smith and Laissez Faire,” Journal of 
Political Economy, XXXV, No. 2 (April 1927), especially 217-19. 
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however, as if they had all been dictated by the most deliberate wisdom. 
National animosity at that particular time aimed at the very same object 
which the most deliberate wisdom would have recommended, the diminu- 
tion of the naval power of Holland, the only naval power which could endan- 
ger the security of England.*7 


In concluding our examination of Adam Smith we wish to 
refer briefly to his ideas on matters of colonial policy. Here it 
is that we find most satisfying proof that Smith accepted without 
question the idea that when nationalism runs counter to strictly 
economic interests, these interests are likely to be sacrificed. He 
was keenly interested in the growth and prosperity of the Ameri- 
can Colonies, and he was fully aware of the importance of steps 
being taken to re-establish friendly relations between the col- 
onies and the mother-country. He admits frankly that great 
gains might result from a voluntary freeing of the American 
settlements from all arbitrary restrictions; while at the same 
time he sees little hope for renewed good feeling or contentment 
in the colonies under the prevailing policy. Yet in spite of all 
this we find this significant statement: 


To propose that Great Britain should voluntarily give up all authority 
over her colonies and leave them to elect their own magistrates, to enact 
their own laws, and to make peace and war as they might think proper 
would be to propose such a measure as never was and never will be adopted 
by any nation in the world. No nation ever voluntarily gave up the domin- 
ion of any province, how troublesome soever it might be to govern it, and 
how small soever the revenue which it afforded might be in proportion to 
the expense which it occasioned The most visionary enthusiast 
would scarce be capable of proposing such a measure, with any serious hopes 
at least of its ever being adopted.** 


Regarding this passage it is only fair to say that we are not 
assuming that Smith fully approved of the attitude described. 
In referring to the controversies of the English and the French 
he expresses a desire to see “all national prejudices” rooted out.” 
The point we wish to make is that whatever might be his con- 
ception of ideal international relationships, as a practical propo- 


" Wealth of Nations, Book IV, chap. ii, p. 360. 
* Ibid., chap. vii, p. 487. 
* Lectures (Cannan ed.), p. 206. 
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sition he accepted the continued influence and results of nation- 
alism as inevitable. 

So much for the views of the father of political economy. 
We may now turn our attention to some of his disciples. Space 
forbids a close examination of the writings of the various mem- 
bers of the classical group, but in passing we may note certain 
points bearing upon the subject under discussion. With Malthus 
the particular economic problem involved is the problem of con- 
sumption, and the chief source of that problem is found in the 
principle of population. No claim is made here that the principle 
of population was thought to be confined by international boun- 
dary lines. Malthus himself clearly states that it operates “in 
every age and in every state in which man has existed, or does 
now exist.”*° But while the principle was assumed to hold true 
universally, the problem of consumption resulting was for Mal- 
thus largely a national problem. It is true that he goes far afield 
in his quest of inductive materials for his argument; but the 
overpopulation which he really feared was the overpopulation of 
the “Island.” England’s long-drawn-out struggle with France, 
the unsatisfactory social and economic conditions resulting from 
the hasty development of a yet uncontrolled factory system, and 
the use and abuse of a vicious body of poor laws—all of these 
sufficed to render the question of population a matter of pressing 
national importance. It may also be observed that Malthus did 
not confine his efforts to the writing of the essay. He was ever 
an active and efficient worker in the field of social and political 
reform.** 

Ricardo perhaps appears to come nearer than any other 
member of his group to the picture so frequently painted of the 
cosmopolitanism of the classicals. But this is only what we might 
expect when we consider the circumstances involved. In the first 
place we may mention the accident of race. This naturally tend- 

“ Essay on Population (1st ed.), chap. vii. 

“ Ample evidence of the keen interest of Malthus in the practical aspects of 
life may be found throughout his works. For his general political philosophy, 
see the following: Malthus, Principles of Political Economy (1st ed.), Introduc- 


tion, pp. 17-21; James Bonar, Malthus and His Work, Book II, chap. i, and 
Book III: Letters of Ricardo to Malthus, 1810-23 (Bonar ed.), Preface, p. xiv. 
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ed to give Ricardo something of what we might term, not the in- 
ternational, but the non-provincial, mind. In the second place, 
there was his business or profession. Ricardo was a banker and 
stockbroker and it is scarcely necessary to observe that capital 
is the one productive factor which tends most freely to ignore 
national boundaries. Finally, Ricardo’s interest was primarily in 
the field of distribution, and this encouraged a consideration of 
the interests of classes rather than of countries. At the same time 
it cannot be claimed that Ricardo’s treatment is cosmopolitan in 
the real sense of the word. There is no statement in his works 
warranting any such conclusion. The subject matter, as viewed 
by Ricardo, required no careful political alignment. As we have 
already stated, Ricardo found his chief interest in the question 
of distribution. The importance he attached to this is clearly set 
forth in the preface. to his Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation. We may quote the opening passage: " 

The produce of the earth—all that is derived frtm its surface by the 
united application of labour, machinery, and capital, is divided among three 
classes of the community; namely, the proprietor of the land, the owner of 
the stock or capital necessary for its cultivation, and the labourers by whose 
industry it is cultivated. 

But in different stages of society, the proportions of the whole produce 
of the earth which will be allotted to each of these classes, under the names 
of rent, profit, and wages, will be essentially different; depending mainly on 
the actual fertility of the soil, on the accumulation of capital and popula- 
tion, and on the skill, ingenuity, and instruments employed in agriculture. 

To determine the laws which regulate this distribution is the principle 
problem in Political Economy.*? 


But this passage, while presenting Ricardo’s view of the nature 
or purpose of the science, throws little light on the question with 
which we are concerned. The problem of distribution is not a na- 
tional or international problem, but a class problem. Where, 
then, shall we find satisfactory evidence of Ricardo’s position on 
the question of nationalism? The answer is to be discovered in 
his letters, pamphlets, and speeches. If these are examined we 
shall find Ricardo to be neither a closet philosopher nor a cosmo- 


“ Preface (Economic classics ed.), p. vii. 
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politan, but a hard-headed British business man with a keen and 
persistent interest in national affairs.“* 

Of one other member of the classical group we shall make 
brief mention. The name of John Stuart Mill naturally demands 
some comment. Here again we find the necessity of recognizing 
the effect of a consuming interest. With John Stuart Mill, viewed 
as a Classical theorist, the chief interest lay in the field of value, 
and here, as with Ricardo, the nature of the interest did not di- 
rectly involve political considerations. But while Mill’s pride of 
workmanship may have centered around his value theory, his 
practical interests were not confined in any sense to abstract rea- 
sonings. Mill was an active member of some of the most aggres- 
sive and radical reform organizations of his day, and, like Ri- 
cardo, his political activities and interests resulted in his being 
elected to Parliament.“ 78 

Space forbids a discussion of the work of James Mill, M’Cul- 
loch, Senior, Cairnes, and various others of the school. It may be 
stated, however, that in most of the writings of the lesser clas- 
sicals the element of nationalism is as decidedly pronounced as it 
is in the work of the masters. The one thing which perhaps 
stands out as the chief unifying element in the classical theory is 
the stress upon the importance of the economic incentive, com- 
bined with the agreement as to the certainty of its practical re- 
sults. In other words, Smith’s conception of the homo aconomi- 
cus was accepted with little modification or change by his follow- 
ers. It has been suggested that Adam Smith assumed that there 
was “something of a Scotchman inside of every man.” But this 
is not the whole story. It might be added that the Scotchman 
was assumed to bear certain distinctive marks of Oxford and to 
hold political views deeply tinged with thoughts of empire. 

“On Ricardo’s political activities, see Edwin Cannan, “Ricardo in Parlia- 
ment,” Economic Journal, IV (June and September, 1894), 249-61, 409-23; 
Ricardo’s Letters to Malthus, 1810-23 (Bonar ed.), passim; Letters of Ricardo 


to Trower, 1811-23 (Bonar & Hollander ed.), passim; Seligman, Essays in Eco- 
nomics, p. 13. 

“See Mill’s Autobiography; F. Y. Edgeworth, in Palgrave, Dictionary of 
Political Economy, s. v. John Stuart Mill; W. L. Courtney, Life of John Stuart 
Mill, chap. ix. 
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Just one word more on the classical theory of free trade. We 
have already shown that the acceptance of free-trade principles 
did not in any sense represent a breaking down of nationalism. 
But why should the acceptance have come just when it did? Per- 
haps the best answer is that the principle of free trade was read- 
ily accepted just as soon as it gave promise of profitable practical 
results, and when the long-accepted methods of trade control ap- 
peared to be no longer necessary or even salutary for the na- 
tional welfare. As Schmoller has well said, “that age could begin 
to think and act in the spirit of free trade, which had left so far 
behind it the toilsome work of national development that it re- 
garded its best results as matters of course, and forgot the strug- 
gle they had cost.”*° It may be added that the countries first 
championing free-trade principles were those most advanced in- 
dustrially, with little or nothing to fear and everything to gain 
by freer competition. 

We may now turn to the field of radical thought. The more 
extreme types of radical views, especially those anarchistic in 
trend, may be dismissed somewhat summarily. It is obvious that 
anarchistic theories are rabidly antinationalistic. But are they 
not also for the most part decidedly non-economic? Thus the 
whole question appears to be largely beside the point; and even 
if this were not the case, the stern and persistent opposition to 
anarchistic propaganda and the extremely limited number of 
disciples would serve as evidence of the prevailing strength and 
tenacity of nationalistic sentiment. 

While at the opposite poles in regard to their schemes for so- 
cial salvation, the anarchists and the socialists have one thing at 
least to a considerable degree in common. Socialistic theory has 
been, and continues to be, in large measure aspirational rather 
than scientific, Karl Marx to the contrary notwithstanding. The 
tendency to make the wish father to the thought is still charac- 
teristic of socialistic theory. This fault, it is only fair to say, is 
not by any means entirely confined to the socialists; but with 
them it has been persistently present. The result has been that 
much of the economic teaching of the socialist leaders has con- 


“The Mercantile System, pp. 61-62. 
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sisted in heated rather than enlightened criticisms of the existing 
order. Over against the dark picture of the capitalistic scheme, 
the socialist loves to portray in high colors the organization and 
advantages of the socialistic state. We are not denying the weak- 
ness of the present system, nor are we here concerned with the 
validity or invalidity of socialism as such. We are rather con- 
cerned with pointing to a difficulty which must be taken into ac- 
count in any attempt at an examination of socialism. 

On the whole, it seems obvious that the socialistic ideal, if 
reduced to its simplest terms, is undoubtedly opposed to nation- 
alism as we know it. It might even be argued that the two are so 
radically different as to make compromise impossible. In a word, 
socialism assumes a horizontal cleavage of society as a whole 
into two opposing camps: the so-called “proletariat” and the 
bourgeoisie. This is, of course, diametrically opposed to the 
present vertical or national cleavage. With respect to this con- 
flict of ideas several significant points may be noted. In the first 
place this conflict with nationalistic ideas constitutes one of the 
chief difficulties in the camp of the orthodox socialists, as it 
leaves them peculiarly open to the attacks of their opponents. 
In the second place, radical ideas appear to achieve their great- 
est effectiveness when they are definitely divorced from antina- 
tionalistic implications and are sponsored or at least tacitly ac- 
cepted by more conservative groups. Thirdly, the force of na- 
tionalism is strikingly in evidence even within the inner circles 
of the socialistic groups, manifesting itself in times of stress in 
an almost pathetic lack of harmony between theory and practice. 
Perhaps the best example of this is to be found in the attitude 
and actions of the socialists in times of national crises, especial- 
ly in the event of war. 

The work of the historical school may be dealt with very 
briefly. As is well known, the members of this group have al- 
ways given nationalism an important place in economic theory, 
and much of their criticism of the classical economy has been 
based upon the proposition that it savors too much of the cos- 
mopolitan spirit. We shall not stop to discuss again the validity 
of the charge; we are here concerned with the distinctly nation- 
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alistic viewpoint represented by the critics.** To illustrate the 
pronounced nationalism of the historical school we may quote 
two short passages from the work of one of the chief exponents: 
“By the science of national, or political economy, we understand 
the science which has to do with the laws of the development of 
the economy of a nation, or with its economic national life.”*’ A 
second passage refers more explicitly to the politico-economic 
relations: 

Political economy treats chiefly of the material interests of nations. It 
inquires how the various wants of the people of a country, especially those 
of food, clothing, fuel, shelter, of the sexual instinct, etc., may be satisfied; 


how the satisfaction of these wants influences the aggregate national life, 
and how in turn, they are influenced by the national life.** 


Let us now consider a somewhat neglected field of research, 
the work of the early American economists. For our purpose we 
may divide these writers into two fairly definite groups, the na- 
tionalists and the classicals. In the first group we may include 
Daniel Raymond, Alexander H. Everett, Willard Phillips, Math- 
ew Carey, Nathaniel A. Ware, Calvin Colton, Henry C. Carey, 
Francis Bowen, and several other less influential writers. Be- 
cause of his influence on early American economic theory we 
should add the name of Frederick List. 

In the writings of this group we find a tendency to indulge in 
more or less bitter criticism of the classical theory, and in the 
majority of cases the refutation of classical doctrines is attempt- 
ed by the use of illustrations taken from contemporary American 
economic development. Perhaps the classical doctrines most fre- 
quently attacked are the Malthusian theory of population and 
the Ricardian theory of rent. Several of the writers mentioned 
are noted for their denials or modifications of the classical the- 
ory of diminishing returns. On one point they are all agreed, and 

“It should be noted that faulty German translations of Adam Smith’s work 
were responsible for giving some of the German historical group a quite mistaken 
impression of Smith’s real meaning. On this point see Alfred Marshall, Industry 
and Trade, pp. 746-48. 

“ William Roscher, Principles of Political Economy, I, 87. 

* Ibid., p. 99. 
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that is in being intensely and consciously nationalistic in thought 
and statement. 

The nationalism of this group requires no special explana- 
tion. They lived in a time when America was faced with vari- 
ous pressing national problems, most of them definitely econom- 
ic. They also witnessed a rapidity of economic development 
which tended to accentuate and stimulate national pride. The 
reasons for the anticlassical attitude, however, are not so obvi- 
ous. Doubtless some of it could be explained in terms of political 
feeling. This was perhaps most noticeable in the case of Henry 
C. Carey. But this does not furnish an adequate explanation for 
the lengthy and persistent attacks upon the classical breast- 
works. A better reason is found in the serious misinterpretation 
of the classical writings. Because of his wide influence on Amer- 
ican economic thought we may select a few examples from the 
work of Frederick List. This writer states that with both Smith 
and J. B. Say “individuals are regarded merely as producers and 
consumers, and not as citizens of a nation.”** The following ex- 
tract is even more remarkable: 

Adam Smith did not propose any more than Quesnay to treat of the ob- 
jects of political economy, or of the policy which each country has to pursue 
in improving its economical condition. The title of his work is, The Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; that is, of all the nations of the world. 
He devoted a portion of his work to the various systems of political econo- 
my, but only with the view of showing of what little value they were, and 
of proving that political or national economy ought to yield to universal 
economy. If he sometimes speaks of war, it is merely in passing. The idea 
of perpetual peace is the basis of all his arguments.°° 


Some explanation for this rather astounding interpretation may 
be found in another passage, in which List states that 

. . . . A country like England, which is far in advance of all its com- 
petitors, cannot better maintain and extend its manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry than by a trade as free as possible from all restraints. For such 
a country, the cosmopolitan and the national principle are one and the same 
thing.®2 


* National System of Political Economy, p. 191. 


© Ibid., p. 191. For Smith’s real views on war, see Lectures (Cannan ed.), 
Part V, especially pp. 265-73. 


" Ibid., p. 79. 
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The solution of the problem appears to be this. List believed 
that for England in the time of Adam Smith the principle of free- 
dom of trade was quite in harmony with both the cosmopolitan 
and the national point of view. He also believed that Smith him- 
self in his elaboration and indorsement of the principle was 
swayed by purely cosmopolitan sympathies. In opposition to 
this interpretation, we have taken the position that Smith was 
from the first to the last consciously nationalistic. 

Among the early American economists who followed in the 
footsteps of the English classical economists we may mention as 
outstanding examples John McVickar, Thomas Cooper, Samuel 
Newman, Francis Wayland, Henry Vethake, and Marcius Wil- 
son. These men met with considerable difficulty in their attempts 
to reconcile theory and practice. Their work bears the impress of 
two distinct influences. Their theories were drawn largely from 
the English classical texts. Their field of inductive data was 
found on this side of the Atlantic. They spoke in terms of the 
classical doctrine, but they thought in terms of America, and 
their intellectual and economic interests were centered in Amer- 
ican national development. The combination of influences was 
not altogether satisfactory, and many of their attempts at recon- 
ciliation of doctrine and facts are far from successful.** Some of 
them take refuge in the abstract method, but for the most part 
the current economic and political issues crowd into their work 
and the spirit of nationalism makes itself felt. Thus, in spite of 
the abstract terminology and the resulting implications of uni- 
versality, the careful reader can scarcely fail to recognize that 
while the hand is the hand of Esau, the voice is the voice of 
Jacob. 

In this study the work of the Austrian economists requires 
only brief mention. It is a matter of historical interest that in 
spite of the profound conviction of John Stuart Mill that he was 
performing the last rites for the problem of value, the subject 

On List’s criticism of Smith, see Gide and Rist, History of Economic Doc- 
trines, pp. 270-72. 


"See J. R. Turner, The Ricardian Rent Theory in Early American Eco- 
nomics, chap. iii. 
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took on a new lease of life and the question of value continued 
to be considered the very core of economic theory until the end 
of the century. This new interest in the valuation processes con- 
stituted the grand opportunity for the Austrian school, and soon 
the names of Menger, Wieser, and BOohm-Bawerk had won al- 
most universal attention and approval. The work of the Aus- 
trians consisted in an excessive elaboration and refinement of 
value theory, having no special place or occasion for nationalis- 
tic issues. Perhaps this was the chief reason why the marginal 
concept was so readily accepted by the economists of other na- 
tions. The Austrian theory was fundamentally abstract and de- 
ductive, and the conclusions drawn did not demand or approve 
any definite course of action. Thus there was no direct question 
of either nationalism or of its opposite. Before nationalism can 
become an issue we must have a proposed program or policy, and 
this was lacking in the Austrian theory. It was not to be. ex- 
pected, however, that such a theory should prove permanently 
satisfactory. More is demanded of economics than mere verbal 
explanations of economic phenomena, and this may in some 
measure account for the current growing impatience with the 
marginal analysis. At present the feeling is perhaps stronger 
than ever before that the work and conclusions of the economist 
should open up definite possibilities of practical application for 
the gaining of desired ends, whether these ends be nationalistic 
or otherwise. 

When we consider the present situation we cannot fail to be 
impressed by the fact of the persistence of nationalism. While it 
would be vain to attempt to predict man’s forms of association in 
the distant future, we may safely assume that for all immediate 
practical purposes the national state may be considered as a per- 
manent institution. As Professor Hayes observes, “‘what the na- 
tional state of the present age lacks in the way of roots reaching 
far back into history and deep down into human nature, it com- 
pensates for in the wide spread of its branches and the rich 
greenness of its foliage.”** And so long as the national state con- 
tinues to flourish as the green bay tree, just so long may we ex- 


" Od. cit., p. 252. 
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pect national sentiment to remain unabated in its strength and 
influence. Here we may be asked to explain the development of 
so-called “internationalism” and the growth of international leg- 
islation. Our answer is that these activities represent not so 
much a breaking down of national differences as a growing ten- 
dency for nations to safeguard their own interests in the most 
economical and logical way. As has been well said, “the very 
idea of international law is a protest against the excesses of na- 
tional rivalry.” 

We may also note the peculiar vitality and activity of pres- 
ent-day nationalistic sentiment. This fact is so obvious that dis- 
cussion appears unnecessary. A second development is less evi- 
dent, because more subtle in its manifestations. This is the 
change taking place in the nature of nationalism itself. Nation- 
alism, of course, may be considered either as a process or as a 
belief; but it is the latter which we hold to be of the greater sig- 
nificance.*® An examination of present-day nationalism will show 
that the belief itself is changing in both intensity and effect. For- 
merly nationalism as a belief was in large measure, at least, tacit 
and unconscious. Today it appears highly effective as an urge to 
action. The result is that current nationalism tends to be keenly 
conscious, highly emotional, markedly aggressive, and not infre- 
quently militant.” 

The effect of this upon present-day economic theory is strik- 
ingly evident. Any attempt to evaluate or measure contempo- 
rary movements is of course fraught with danger; but surely we 
can at least find abundant evidence that the current tendency is 
in the direction of a more definitely nationalistic point of view. 
For this we have only to examine the economics texts which have 


*Schmoller, op. cit., p. 69. 
* On this see Hayes, op. cit., pp. 245 ff. 


* It does not appear advisable here to discuss the specific causes of the pres- 
ent growth of nationalistic sentiment. Three of these, however, may be sug- 
gested : (1) the rapidly falling death-rate, and the consequent enormous increase 
in world-population during the last century; (2) the progress of certain branches 
of science, leading to a growing recognition of the limitations in supply of many 
of our most important raw materials; (3) peculiar problems and situations re- 
sulting from the World War. 
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appeared within the last decade. In the classroom, as in the text- 
book, perhaps as a concession to the classical economy, the 
subject is generally introduced in terms of basic human wants 
and the means to their satisfaction. But as the discussion shifts 
to questions of group action, complex economic organization, 
and general economic progress, national welfare tends to be ac- 
cepted, almost without question, as the touchstone. Perhaps the 
best examples of this are to be found in the current discussions 
of the tariff or of other forms of trade restrictions. If we turn 
from professional to lay economics the case is even more appar- 
ent. Neo-mercantilism has permeated every phase of the eco- 
nomic thought of the man on the street. The old issue of free 
trade versus protection has given place to the question of a lower 
versus a higher tariff. Our newspapers continue to stress the im- 
portance of a favorable balance of trade, this balance being 
judged chiefly by a comparison of visible export and import 
items. In its local application the evidences are innumerable. 
Merchants, commercial organizations, and civic bodies combine 
in urging us to “spend our money in our home towns,” and in 
many places the presence in a home of a mail-order catalogue is 
taken as almost prima facie evidence of disloyalty to the com- 
munity. In this connection we may call attention to a peculiar 
difference between neo-classicism and neo-mercantilism. The 
neo-classicist, in the great majority of cases, has something of 
the enthusiasm of the genealogist. He derives a considerable de- 
gree of satisfaction in the sources of his theory, and quotes with 
warm approval the names of the fathers and founders. The neo- 
mercantilist, on the other hand, prefers to stress the originality 
of his views, or the peculiar combination of circumstances upon 
which he is called to pass judgment, and seldom if ever gives evi- 
dence of anything savoring of pride in intellectual ancestry. 
With regard to the potentialities of nationalism for both 
good and evil, space permits only a hasty enumeration. To the 
credit of nationalism it is claimed that it furnishes an incentive 
which tends to increase the productive output, both material and 
non-material, of the people concerned; that it furnishes an effec- 
tive safeguard against class domination, as an active national 
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sentiment will place the interests of the whole nation above the 
interests of any group; that national pride will stimulate achieve- 
ment in both cultural and commercial fields and thus make pos- 
sib’ a richer national life; and that the spirit of nationalism, if 
it does not run to excesses, will engender a wholesome interna- 
tional rivalry which will prove beneficial to the world at large. 
On the debit side it is charged that nationalism develops a spirit 
of exclusiveness, narrowness, and unreasoned prejudice; that it 
tends to place a premium upon uniformity, which results in a 
glorification of the mediocre at the expense of the excellent; and 
that it tends to lead almost inevitably to intolerance, militarism, 
and war.”* To this list we may add the peculiarly coercive nature 
of nationalism both within and without the particular national 
area. The dangers of coercion within require no comment. It is 
the effect upon other nations which is more likely to be over- 
looked. In the international field excessive nationalism on the 
part of any nation raises a problem that is strikingly similar to 
that of unfair competition in the economic field. Just as the most 
unscrupulous competitor tends to set the standards for other 
members of the competitive group, whether they wish it or not, 
so the aggressive nation leaves little freedom of choice to its 
neighbors. In such a predicament the nation which refuses to be 
the hammer must become the anvil.” 

In closing, we may attempt to enumerate some of the prob- 
able effects of nationalism on the future of social science in gen- 
eral, and on that of economics in particular. In the first place we 
may expect that nationalism will continue to exert a dominating 
influence in economic thought and practice. The peculiar per- 
sistence of nationalistic sentiment has already been emphasized.” 

On this question see Hayes, op. cit., chap. viii; Seligman, Essays in Eco- 


nomics, pp. 289-95; Boucke, Principles of Economics, I1, 433-38; G. F. Nicolai, 
The Biology of War, passim. 

” The figure is taken from Schmoller, op. cit., pp. 75-76. 

For further references on this, see H. G. Brown, Economic Science and 
the Common Welfare, Part I, chap. vi; T. N. Carver, Principles of National 
Economy, passim; L. D. Edie, Economics: Principles and Problems, chap. xxxiii; 
A. Marshall, Industry and Trade, pp. 652-53; A. van Gennep, Traité Comparatif 
des Nationalities, I, 12. It should be noted, however, that in the event of excep- 
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It may also be expected that economics will meet with new 
problems as a result of the multiplication of governmental activi- 
ties and the extension of government control. With growing eco- 
nomic knowledge on the part of the population generally, legis- 
lation will tend more and more to take the form of practical 
application of accepted economic views. Furthermore, it will be 
the nationalistic elements in these views that will appeal to the 
politicians, as they will easily recognize the fact that legislative 
measures tinged with nationalism can most readily be turned 
into political capital. 

Nationalism will also tend to encourage the development of 
larger national units. The small country engaged in political and 
economic rivalry with larger countries will suffer disadvantages 
similar in many respects to those facing the small concern in the 
industrial field. To state it in economic terms, in the field of na- 
tional rivalry, or international competition, certain countries will 
enjoy in a peculiar sense the economies of large scale production. 

As regards nationalism and education, an increasingly diffi- 
cult situation may be expected in the field of social science. In 
the first place, the social scientists themselves cannot hope to be 
immune from nationalistic prejudice or bias. Secondly, nation- 
alism will strive in various ways to enlist the support of social 
science, and in case of failure to win the desired support, at- 
tempts may be made to reconstruct the science to meet the needs 
of the particular situations.” 

We may also assume that nationalism will tend to perpetuate 
and accentuate the peculiar difference between the social sci- 
ences and the natural sciences. They may achieve cosmopolitan- 
ism or internationalism in a very real sense, but in social science 
the human element always involves uncertainty, and this uncer- 


tionally bitter conflicts between economic and national interests, self-preserva- 
tion may sometimes demand that the economic interests come first. In recent 
articles Mr. Norman Angell has expressed his belief that the nations of Europe 
have reached this condition, and that their only hope of avoiding utter disaster 
is in agreeing to obliterate their-national prejudices and remove the shackles 
which these prejudices have placed upon their industries and commerce. 

* Note for example some of the current controversies regarding the teach- 
ing of history. 
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tainty is undoubtedly increased by the emotional complexities 
from which nationalism springs. 

Finally, a study such as this brings out more clearly one as- 
pect of the essential unity of the social sciences, in that nation- 
alism recognizes no significant divisions, but claims the whole 
field as its proper sphere of influence. Man finds both inspira- 
tion and guidance in the facts of history, he satisfies his social 
desires by evolving certain groupings and institutions, he meets 
his material needs in ways economic, but in all his desires, de- 
vices, and deviations, nationalism exerts its influence; hence he 
daily continues to prove the truth of the Aristotelian maxim, 
Anthropos politikon zoon. 


James E. Morrat 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 





A COMPARISON OF THE EFFECTS OF THE BLACK 
DEATH ON THE ECONOMIC ORGANIZATION 
OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND" 


N 1348 that plague later known as the Black Death made 
its appearance in Italy and swept over the continent leaving 
desolation in its wake. The loss of life was considerable, al- 

though the great numbers suggested by contemporary chroni- 
clers have a fabulous ring to them.’ A detailed account of the 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the valuable bibliographical suggestions 
of Professor James Westfall Thompson of the Department of History of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Henry J. Bittermann, of the Department of Economics, 
was kind enough to give the writer the benefit of his criticism. 


* Despite the unanimity with which contemporary accounts state that any- 
where from one-half to one-fourth of the population was carried off by the 
Black Death, it is virtually impossible to arrive at a sound conclusion respecting 
the changes in population caused thereby. The numbers commonly quoted seem 
incredible (cf. Arthur Johnson, The Disappearance of the Small Landowner [Ox- 
ford, 1909], p. 18, n. 2). E. Levasseur (Histoire des classes ouvriéres, I, 522) 
gives the population of France in 1328 as sixty million with a density of from 70 
to 130 per square kilometer. On the face of it, it seems rather dubious that the 
“state of the industrial arts” in the fourteenth century could offer even a bare 
subsistence to so large a population whose chief means of support were largely 
agricultural, despite evidence of the growth of private fortunes and of the exist- 
enve of wealthy bankers such as the Bardi in England. We are confronted by a 
second problem, however, in the almost universal assertions that an extremely 
large portion of the population was swept away by the plague. To cite a few 
characteristic instances, the Chronique de S. Denis (cit. Devic and Vaissette, His- 
toire du Languedoc, IV, 267) states that the mortality in Provence was so great 
that only one-sixth of the population was left. Froissart was more moderate. “Si 
fu ceste cose commencie par grant humilité, et pour priier 4 Nostre Signeur qu’il 
vosist refraindre son ire et cesser ses verges; car en ce temps, par tout le monde 
generalement, une maladie, que on claime epydimi, couroit: dont bien la tierce 
partie dou monde morut” (Chroniques [Paris, 1873], IV, 100). In England we 
have an equally desolate picture. According to Robert of Avesbury, “Eodem die 
mortis xx, xl, lx, et multotiens multo plura corpora defunctorum simul in eadem 
fovea tradebantur ecclesiasticae sepulturae . . . . in novo tunc facto cimiterio 
juxta Smethfeld plus quam cc. corpora defunctorum, praeter corpora quae in aliis 
cimiteriis civitatis ejusdem sepeliebantur, quasi diebus singulis sepulta fuerunt” 
(Chronica R. de Avesbury, Rolls Series, XCIII, 407). Henry Knighton says, 
“Tunc pestis dolorosa penetravit maritima per Southamptonam et venit Bristol- 
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plague would not be in keeping with so specialized a study; but 
we may note that not a country in Europe escaped its destructive 
influence,’ although some countries are said to have suffered 


lam, et moriebantur quasi tota valitudo villae quasi subita morte praeoccupati, 
nam pauci erant qui lectum occupabant ultra iij dies vel duos dies aut dimidium 
diem” (Chronicon Henrici Knighton, 11, Rolls Series XCII, 61). It is very diffi- 
cult not to accept as valid such testimony when it comes not only from France 
and England but from Germany and Italy as well (cf. J. F. C. Hecker, Der 
Schwarze Tod in vierzehnten Jahrhundert [Berlin, 1832]; Boccaccio, Décaméron 
{Paris, 1846], 1-5). Petrarch, in one of his best pieces of verse, said that the 
world was almost depopulated, that cities were without inhabitants, that the 
fields lay fallow, covered with corpses. But it is equally difficult to conceive of a 
civilization depleted by a half, a third, or even a fourth of its numbers being ca- 
pable of struggling to its feet and continuing along its way, even though greatly 
modified as to form. With half the population gone, how could armies have been 
raised with which to fight the Hundred Years’ War which was raging at the 
time? Who would have plowed the fields and threshed the grain by which man 
lived? A study of the figures given by J. E. Thorold Rogers (History of Agricul- 
ture and Prices in England, I, 228-34) for the price of wheat alone shows com- 
paratively little variation from year to year except in years of famine or of 
plague. For example, the price of wheat in 1348, according to his averages, was 
4s. 2d. the quarter. It rose to 1os. 2d. in 1351, falling again to 4s. 2d. in 1353. 
Approximately the same fluctuation may be noted in the work of G. d’Avenel 
(Histoire économique de la propriété, des salaires, des denrées, et de tous les prix 
en général depuis l’'an 1200 jusqu’en Van 1800 [Paris, 1894], II, 898-99). Were 
half the population, or a third, or a fourth swept away, it seems quite unlikely, 
the amount of money in circulation remaining constant, that in five short years 
the price of wheat should have returned to its former level. Even though there 
were fewer mouths to feed, there were also fewer hands to work. And with rela- 
tively a greater number of coins in circulation with the reduction in population, 
prices might have been expected to have remained at a relatively high level. It is 
all largely conjectural, of course, but on the whole, the most accurate account is 
probably one similar to that contained in the Chronique de Jean le Bel (Jules 
Viard and Eugéne Déprez, editors, Paris, 1904), II, 185: “L’an de grace mil 
CCCXLIX commanga la maladie de la boche que les physiciens appellent epy- 
démie, de quoy grande mortalité s’ensuit par l’universel monde, aussy bien entre 
les Sarrazins que les Chrestiens.” C. G. Coulton in his review of the third volume 
of Hilaire Belloc’s History of England (The Nation and Athenaeum, XLII 
[March 10, 1928], 853) substantially upholds the point of view that the numbers 
cited have been grossly exaggerated. 


*The best contemporary account is that of Guy de Chauliac, medical ad- 
viser to the Avignonese Popes, whose account (La Grande Chirurgie [Paris, 1890, 
E. Nicaise, editor], pp. 167-73), being that of an eyewitness, is of an extremely 
actailed nature Some idea of the extent of the plague may be gained from the 
following list of eminent men and women dying from the infection: Knut and 
Hoken, half-brothers to King Magnus of Sweden (1350); Alphonso XI of Spain 
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more than others.* Needless to say, the effects of such devasta- 
tion were far reaching.* Rich and poor, alike, were stricken. The 
clergy died like flies. So great was the mortality that Pope 


(1350); Bonne, Duchess of Normandy and mother of Charles V of France 
(1349); Jeanne of Burgundy, first wife of Philip VI of France (1349); the Rus- 
sian Grand Duke Simeon Ivanovitch the Proud (1352); the physician Gentile di 
Foligno (1348); the rhetorician, Bruno Cassini (1348); Giovanni Villani (1348) ; 
the painters Pietro and Ambrogio Lorenzetti (1348); the Minister General of the 
Franciscan Order, Gerhard Odo (1348); the great lawyer, Johannes Andreae 
(1348); the Archbishop of Spalato, Cucuri (1348); the Bishop of Paris, Fulques 
de Chanac (1349); the Bishop of Liibeck, John IV (1350). Cf. also Johannes 
Nohl, The Black Death (London, 1926). The year of the death of William Oc- 
cam (1349) would suggest that he, too, was a victim; although there is nothing 
but the date to substantiate it. Chaucer (b. 1340) escaped. 


‘For example, Hecker did not believe the mortality in Germany to have 
been as great as elsewhere. Italy, Florence in particular, is said to have suffered 
tremendously (Boccaccio, 1-5). Dénifle (La guerre de cent ans et la désolation 
des églises, monastéres, et hopitaux en France [Paris, 1899], I, Pt. I, 58) appar- 
ently believes that France also suffered greatly. “Eclatant au moment ou le clergé 
et le peuple avait déja été plongés par la guerre et par l’extréme dépréciation de 
la monnaie dans une grande misére, la peste noire apparut plus horrible en France 
que dans les autres contrées.” This statement of Dénifle’s suggests that more in- 
formation as to the effects of the Black Death elsewhere might lead to similar 
conclusions with respect to the other countries. The desolation of Florence comes 
to us through the powerful images conjured by Boccaccio. Yet apart from the 
artistry of his description one other fact must be noted. Had the Venetian chron- 
icles, for example, been as complete as the Florentine, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the same impression would not have been given of Venice. As to Ger- 
many, Hecker, writing in 1832, was unable to take advantage of the town chron- 
icles later edited in part by Hegel. It is not impossible that a fuller knowledge 
there would also have resulted in a similar picture of devastation. 


*In Traill’s Social England, II, 241, there is a rather pregnant remark to 
the effect that the most disastrous result of the Black Death in England was that 
the seeds of the plague remained. There were recurrences in 1361, 1368-69, 1375, 
1382, and 1390-91. The same was true in France. At no time, however, were the 
effects so devastating as in 1348, doubtless because of the increasing development 
of resistance to the infection in the course of the recurrence of the disease. For 
this reason no attempt has been made to estimate the effect of any but the first 
epidemic. 

*F. A. Gasquet, Henry VIII and the English Monasteries (London, 1888), 
p. 3. As further evidence of this, we find that in Norwich 863 livings were vacant 
in one year, “the clergy dying so fast that they were obliged to admit numbers 
of youths that had only devoted themselves for clerks, by being shaven to be rec- 
tors of parishes” (R. Hindry Mason, A History of Norfolk (London, 1884], I, 
78). In France the story is a similar one. Abbé Raymond, of the Benedictine 
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Clement VI was forced to grant full remission of sins to those 
dying of the plague.’ The immediate effects of the Black Death 
were a tremendous loss of man-power and a drop in the price 
level because of the suddenly glutted markets. Furs, silks, tap- 
estries, luxuries of all kinds fell within the purchasing power of 
the poor, and there followed a wild orgy of expenditure and de- 
bauchery.*® But this condition of luxury soon passed. Those who 
survived found themselves personally richer than before; but 
other factors had been at work which nullified largely the value 
of this suddenly acquired wealth. The mortality and the ensuing 
famine brought misery in their train; and it is the popular sup- 
position that this misery had far-reaching, permanent effects on 
the economic organization of England and France that we pro- 
pose to examine. 


EFFECTS ON THE PRICE LEVEL 
MONEY PRICES 
The high degree of mortality had as an indirect result a seri- 
ous effect on money prices. The grain rotted in the fields for 


Abbey of Soréze, in writing to Pope Clement VI, says that “in monasterio est de- 
fectus maximum monachorum, quia propter istas mortalitates non sunt ibi mona- 
chi qui deserviant . . . in divinis (Suppl. Clem. VI, No. 16, fol. 29, November 
19, 1348, cit. Dénifle, 61). How far one may take the death-ra‘e among the cler- 
gy as indicative of the general mortality is problematical, however, there being a 
number of considerations which would point to a special situation existing among 
them. There is the possibility that in ministering to the stricken they may have 
fallen victims to the plague in greater numbers than the laity. Gasquet apparent- 
ly lays the phenomenon of a high death-rate to the fact that they were gathered 
together in great numbers (yet the sanitary conditions in the crowded poor dis- 
tricts of the towns could hardly have been poorer breeding places for the epi- 
demic). A third conjecture lies in the decline of monasticism in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The monks existent were more likely to be elderly men, the profession no 
longer attracting to it large numbers of youths. Consequently the deaths among 
the regular clergy might well be due to the lack of resistance of old age rather 
than to external conditions. The same argument could be applied to the large 
number of deaths in the hierarchy. And therefore the high death-rate among the 
clergy would scarcely be indicative of the spread and extent of the plague. 


"Knighton, p. 61; Boccaccio, 3-5. Cf. also Chronicon de Walsingham, 
Rolls Series, LXIV, 27-28. 


* Boccaccio, 4; Nohl, passim. 
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want of men to harvest it. The price of food was doubled.’ In 
considering first the effects in England, we see that wheat rose 
steadily in price from an average of 4s. 2d. in 1348 to an aver- 
age of ros. 2d. in 1351.’° The prices of livestock and poultry 
fell, however, during the years 1348-51." Yet after 1352 the 
price level was higher for meat and poultry than it had been dur- 
ing the preceding fifty years, and was maintained at a relatively 
greater height. The reason for this variation in the prices of the 
two types of commodities is clear enough. During the plague 
years “sheep and cattle went wandering over fields and through 
crops, and there was no one to drive or gather them.’”* However, 


®In this and the following discussions of prices, statements made will be 
based on the works of Thorold Rogers, E. Levasseur, and G. d’Avenel, who re- 
duced the prices as quoted in the original documents to shillings and francs in 
modern money by comparing the relation of the weights of the coins. An inter- 
esting article based on the account rolls of the Bishopric of Winchester, some- 
wnat fuller than the work of Rogers and more modern in its approach, is that of 
W. H. Beveridge, “The Yield and Price of Corn in the Middle Ages,” Economic 
Journal (Economic History Series No. 2, May, 1927), pp. 155-68. 

* Cf. Rogers, I, 208-9, 228-34. At Oxford in 1350 wheat sold in April at 
11s. 6d; at Elham, at 12s. The same price is attained at Ken (Devonshire). The 
lowest prices are found in the north of England, but the sales are small. Barley 
is also dear, rising at Elham from 4s. in November to 7s. in March. At Oxford it 
sold in May at 7s. 8d., the highest price reached. Considerable sales were effected 
at Ixmynge at similar rates. Oats were very dear, reaching ss. 4d. in one locality 
—the average being about 3d. per quarter in normal times—and were cheap only 
in the north. Rye, except at Gamlingay, was dear. The prices continued very 
high in 1351, wheat reaching the height of 14s. 8d. at Walford, a place where 
prices are generally low. It is not until 1353 that there is a drop to anywhere 
near normal. 

™ The following table will possibly make the situation more clear: 
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Cf. Rogers, I, 342-60. 
“Et oves et boves per campos et inter segetes vagabantur errantes, et non 
erat qui eas agendo fugaret aut colligeret, sed in sulcis deviis et sepibus morte 
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the fact that the prices of livestock rose after 1352 and main- 
tained a high price throughout the greater part of the century 
would suggest the following explanation. The great mortality 
which affected mankind in the famine and the plague was ac- 
companied by simultaneous murrains in cattle and sheep, pigs, 
and domestic poultry, and thus, although the loss was not felt 
so severely at the time of the first plague because the waste of 
human life seriously checked the demand for farm produce, the 
devastation must have been considerable during the later visita- 
tions of the great pestilence, the ravages of which must have 
been greater because of the extraordinary drought which char- 
acterized the autumn and summer of 1361-62. 

The same phenomena are found in France during the years 
1348-52. There are other factors, however, which tended to 
aggravate conditions. In the first place the plague had been pre- 
ceded by a cruel famine resulting from swarms of migratory lo- 
custs and mice which devoured practically everything but the 
vines.** And in the second place, the Hundred Years’ War had 


been in progress for more than a decade, and it was France that 
was ravaged and not England.** The loss of life and the devasta- 
tion attending the war were aggravated still further by a series 
of hard winters, droughts, famines, and recurrences of the plague 


perierunt numero incomputabili per universas regiones prae defectu custodis, quia 
tantus defectus extitit servorum et famulorum quod non erat quis qui sciret quid 
facere deberet” (Knighton, p. 62). Also, “A man could have a horse, which be- 
fore was worth 4os. for 6s. 8d.; a fat ox for 4s.; a sheep for 3d.; a cow for 125.; 
a heifer for 2d.; a big pig for sd.; a fat wether for 4d.; a lamb for 2d.; a stone 
of wool for 9d” (ibid.). 

* Histoire du Languedoc, 1X, 608; Nohl, p. 60; Délisle, Etudes sur la con- 
dition de la classe agricole et l'état de l’agriculture en Normandie au Moyen Age 
(Paris, 1903), Pp. 640. 

“ The devastation caused by the Hundred Years’ War can hardly be over- 
estimated. Not only was fire accepted as a legitimate weapon, both sides burning 
everything before them, but the incredible activity of the armies of the period 
plunged the country into untold insecurity (cf. Dénifle, pp. 1-2). Normandy, 
Picardy, Artois, Ile-de-France, and Champagne suffered most cruelly, Burgundy 
and the central provinces alone seeming to have been exempt from the ravages of 
the war (Levasseur, Histoire, I, 533). 
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which took their toll as well.** Consequently it is difficult to as- 
certain those changes which have the plague only as their cause. 
And although we find certain definite phenomena present which 
are similar to those in England, it must be borne in mind that 
there were other contributing factors which cannot be discount- 
ed.’° However, as in England, the price of wheat rose during the 
period. The average price per hectolitre rose from 7 fr. 94 in 
1347 to 30 fr. 12 in 1350." Instead of remaining at a relatively 


*” The following table may throw some light on the subject : 
1304 : c . ~ ae 
1305 a. ‘ . Famine 
1310 aa 
1315 ‘ - .«  .» Famine 
*1316-17 . ‘ F . Long and rigourous winter 
*1325 . «  .  « Series of droughts 
*1330 . .  .  « Drought. Vines froze 
1330-34... .  . Famine 
*1334 . .  . . Famine. Many deaths 
*1342 . «  «  « Seine overflowed 
1344 : , P . Famine 
1348 ..«. «>. 
1349-51. . ..  . Famine due to uncultivated fields 
1358-59 . » . . Famine 
1360 ‘ ; , . Famine 
1363 - « »o  » eand winter 
1371 . ‘ ‘ . Famine 
1374 , ok Pv . Famine 
1375 ye eae . Famine 
1390 ‘ ‘ , . Famine 
1410 . . os ae 

* Years marked by asterisks are taken from Délisle, pp. 639-41, and hold only for Nor- 
mandy. The others, taken from Levasseur, Les Prix (Paris, 1893), pp. 111 ff., are probably 
intended for Paris. 

A hectolitre of wheat which was worth 6 fr. 70 in Paris from 1325-50 was 
worth an average of 9 fr. in the period 1351-75, 44 fr. being paid in 1360. The 
price for 1350-51 was 35 fr. 58 in Paris. 

* The lack of annual figures for the period is a serious obstacle. D’Avenel’s 
Statistics (Histoire, Vols. II-VI), on which Levasseur relies (Les Prix), are apt to 
be inaccurate because of their spasmodic character. There does not seem to have 
been the same continuity in the records kept that is so noticeable in England; 
and the chief interest of the chroniclers, as is quite natural, was in the Hundred 
Years’ War. 

* Cf. D’Avenel, II, 898-99. The highest prices for the period were in the 
Ile-de-France (13 fr. 31), Lorraine (20 fr.), Languedoc (16 fr. 55), and the 
Franche-Comté (53 fr. 92). Cf. n. 15. The price of food generally rose from 33 
sous a day for the average laborer to 44 sous (Levasseur, Les Prix, p. 71). 
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high level, as in England, during the remainder of the century, 
the price of wheat in France fluctuated considerably, reaching a 
high point generally only in those years when the plague again 
broke out, or in famine years;** but attaining no such constant 


* The highest prices per hectolitre of wheat in the fourteenth century, the 
average being about 5 fr. in the other years: 
Francs Centimes 
1304 (famine) a ae ert. 53 
1311 (year after famine of 1310) : a 10 
1313 ° . ° ° ° ‘ ° - 25 16 
1315 (famine) . ‘ ; " 3 . 28 35 
1316 (bad winter) ‘ ‘ ; 4 o 3 64 
1322 eS a ee, ae ee 45 
1324 ee a ee 70 
1346 P 6 ° ‘ . ° ‘ -* co 
1348 (Black Death) . ; : 5 ae 15 
1350(Black Death) . ' 7 ? - 30 12 
1351 (Black Death). : ‘ . 66 
1358-59 (famine). . ea: s-.@ 9 
1361 (plague) : . : Gee ee 45 
1363 (plague) ee ae a 57 
1369 (plague) ee ae eee ee 75 
1371 (plague) gg See x . 22 32 
1374 (famine) stg iat, tg: Gt In 41 


Cf. n. 15 for the dates of the other years of disasters which, since they ap- 
parently did not affect the price of wheat generally, were local in character in all 
probability. 

It is possible that there is some correlation between the high price of wheat 
in England and the shift to urban centers on the part of the population. In 
France the apparent depopulation of the territory involved in the Hundred 
Years’ War makes any generalization more than usually dangerous. Paris, which 
in the thirteenth century apparently had a population of about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, seemed almost a deserted city in the fifteenth century. Only 30 guilds out 
of 3,200 remained in Provins in the fifteenth century. Rouen, Tournus, Arras, 
Laon, Rheims, Troyes, Langres, Carcassonne, Montpellier, all flourishing cities in 
the early fourteenth century, were in the same state of depopulation and pover- 
ty a century later. To realize how general such a state was, it is only necessary to 
consult the ordinances of the end of the fourteenth century (cf. Anciennes lois 
frangaises, Vols. IV, V, VI) to remark the many times the kings had been obliged 
to publish orders with respect to the reclamation of towns. We have letters, for 
example, ordering the universal sale of “les lieux vides et inhabités, afin d’en ac- 
quitter les impéts” (June 8, 1456). A few years after the end of the Hundred 
Years’ War, the States General complained to the King of “la sterilité dont souf- 
froit la province depuis trois ans, le tiers du peuple ayant manqué de pain, les 
ravages de la peste et de la mortalité, en sorte que depuis dix ans le tiers des 
habitants avait péri” {Histoire du Languedoc, V, 21). The same complaint is 
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level as in England of the period. The explanation for such vac- 
illation is fairly obvious, granting a certain amount of validity 
to M. d’Avenel’s figures, which is sometimes difficult to do. In 
a country as disturbed as was France in the fourteenth century 
one could hardly expect a definite movement in any one direc- 
tion in the price of wheat. The price of livestock also fluctuated 
unevenly, due in all probability to the depredations of the war 
and the various recurrences of the plague. Thus from 1301 to 
1325 there was a rise in the average price of beef and veal per 
head, a fall in the price of sheep, while that of pigs did not vary. 
From 1326 to 1350 the price of beef fell, but that of sheep, veal, 
and pigs rose. From 1351 to 1375 beef and pigs rose, veal and 
sheep fell. And from 1376 to 1400 there was a fall in beef, veal, 
and pigs, while lamb rose 10 centimes a head.** The lack of any 
yearly figures makes it impossible to follow the curve of these 
prices in any detail. We can only note the beginning of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War and consider the plague as of secondary impor- 
tance in the determination of price levels in the middle of the 
fourteenth century.”” On the whole, however, we may note a 


made in 1467 and 1471 (ibid., V, 34, 52). Levasseur (Histoire, I, 532) notes that 
“dans le Rousillon, en 1366 les seigneurs sont obligés de réunir trois ou quatres 
domaines en un seul, par suite des invasions de . . . gens de guerre.” All of 
which gives some indication of the degree of desolation following and concurrent 
with the war. 


*” The following table gives the figures : 
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* Beef, veal, mutton, and pigs are per kilogram. Poultry is taken by the head. Data from 
D’Avenel, 1V, 587 and sor. 


* An interesting phenomenon in the variation of price levels is the fall in 
the price of poultry, which did not recover its former level until 1575. The rea- 
son for this variation is obscure. Probably the sustained low price is due to the 
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general rise in food prices following the great mortality both in 
France and in England, excepting the fluctuations in the price of 
meat in France, which, because of the lack of statistics, we can- 
not explore as to cause. 

VALUE OF MONEY 


We have seen that the loss of man-power contributed to a 
rise in the price level. In an attempt to ascertain the permanent 
effect of the Black Death thereon, however, we must turn to the 
general price situation both preceding and following the plague. 
In considering the fourteenth century it at once becomes evident 
that prices had been rising generally from 1200, and that they 
continued so to rise until roughly about 1400, when a period of 
falling prices set in, lasting approximately until 1475, when they 
again followed an upward trend.” Thus, while the years of the 
Black Death are characterized by exceedingly high prices for 


low cost of grains in conjunction with the possibility of relatively greater power 
of resistance to the infection on the part of the fowl. Unfortunately we have no 
statistics on the death-rate of poultry during the period; but while mention is 
made (Levasseur, passim) of the toll taken of cattle and sheep, nothing is said 
of the poultry losses. It is conjectural in the extreme, of course, to assume that 
fowl could resist the plague with greater ease than cattle. But it would seem 
fairly probable to assume, in view of the large number of human deaths, that the 
supply remained relatively constant while demand decreased, thus causing con- 
tinued low prices, rather than to assume that it was a shift in the demand for 
poultry due to a change in taste. The only other possibility might be that there 
was a permanent increase in the supply—which again would argue a relatively 
greater hardiness of the poultry—because a greater number of families were able 
to raise their own fowl than were able to raise shee, pigs, or cattle, a highly 
conjectural assumption in view of the extreme degree of mortality. 

™ The following table, taken from D’Avenel, Histoire, I, 27, shows what he 
believed to be the relative value of money, taking that of 1894 as 1. 
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Cf. also Levasseur, Les Prix, and Rogers, Vol. I. 
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foodstuffs, the plague of 1348-51 cannot be said with assurance 
to have had any permanent effect on the price level itself. In 
other words, the devastation so caused seems not to have been 
of such fundamental importance as to modify the price level of 
the period.” And since the price level in general is a function of 
the quantity of money in circulation at any given period, it would 
be best to ascertain if possible the condition of the currency dur- 
ing the fourteenth century.” 

Speaking generally, we find that from the ninth to the middle 
of the twelfth century the production of silver steadily in- 
creased.** From 1200 to approximately 1450 the production of 
silver decreased, apparently because the surface mines available 
had been exhausted and because abortive attempts to mine by 
hydraulic pressure had flooded many otherwise productive mines. 
It was not until the second half of the fifteenth century that sil- 
ver production again increased with the discovery of new mines 
in Sweden, Germany, Bohemia, and the Tyrol, and subsequently 
with the importation of precious metals from America. Unfor- 
tunately it is well-nigh impossible to ascertain the amount of 
money in circulation in France and in England because of the in- 
sufficient data available. Up to 1361 French currency was in a 
perpetual state of change.** From 1369 to 1375 constituted a 

“It will doubtless be remarked that the writer has assumed that the price 


level for food is representative of the general price level, an assumption justified, 
if at all, by the fact that Western Europe was largely agricultvral. 

*In the following discussion a fairly rigid quantity theory of money is as- 
sumed. 

“For a discussion of the production of silver in the Middle Ages, and esti- 
mates of the amount in circulation, see “Silber and Silbergeld,” by exis, in the 
Handwérterbuch der Staatswissenschaft, III (4th ed.), pp. 471-73; also Adolf 
Soetbeer, Edelmetall-Produktion und Werthverhdltniss zwischen Gold und Silber, 
Supplement 57, A. Petermann’s Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ Geographischen 
Anstalt. A good general account may be found in Sombart, Der moderne Kapi- 
talismus (Munich, 1922, 5th ed.), Part II, 522-24. 

** From the beginning of the reign of Philip of Valois (1328-50) the king 
upset the monetary system, fixed the price of merchandise, and abolished loans 
at interest. In Anciennes lois frangaises, Vol. IV, which is one of a series of the 
most important laws and ordinances issued under each French ruler from Car- 
olingian times, there are given twenty-two laws between 1328 and 1355 thus 
modifying the currency. The latter date taken was purely arbitrary, since similar 
changes took place under John II. How many others the editors did not consider 
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period of relatively stable currency, at which time it has been 
estimated that 24,160 marks of king’s silver were coined, of 
which the greater portion was circulated as pieces worth 5 de- 
narii tournois. But there is little definite information to be found, 
so that for an explanation of the period of rising prices in the 
thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries in France other factors 
must be considered. 

So far as the thirteenth century is concerned, France was 
exceedingly prosperous. A great number of acres were cleared; 
the gradual suppression of serfdom created the small proprie- 
tor; the early guild organization ameliorated the condition of 
the workers and increased the amount of manufactured goods. 
Assuming the amount of money in circulation to remain the 
same—an assumption which in all probability is not justified, 
but which must be made because of insufficient data—a period 
in which the production of goods increases should be accom- 
panied by a fall in the price ievel. Throughout the thirteenth 
century we have, on the contrary, a rising price level. The most 
probable explanation, i.e., a reduction of the amount of fine sil- 
ver in the coins, seems to coincide with the facts. For if the 
production of goods increased and the amount of silver produced 
decreased, and prices rose, then, the amount of money in circula- 
tion remaining the same, the amount of fine silver in the coins 
probably decreased faster than the rate of production. This 
seems to have been the case for the period 1200-1337. From 
1337 to roughly 1400 the century is disturbed by the Hundred 
Years’ War. It was accompanied by a decrease in the production 
of goods. The production of silver continued to be small.”* Prices 


of sufficient importance to include can be ascertained by referring to Documents 
inédits, Revue de documents relatifs a l'histoire des monnaies (L. F. J. C. de 
Sauley), Vol. I. The reign of John II (1350-64) was even more marked by fre- 
quent debasement of the coinage. Picot, in his Histoire des états généraux (Paris, 
1872), I, 3, notes one year of John’s reign in which the purchasing power of the 
silver mark, which contained normally 245 grams of fine silver, fell to a third of 
its previous level between May and December. 

* A striking testimonial of the small silver production may be found in the 
almost universal development of bimetallic standards of coinage in the fourteenth 
century. Cf. Ruding, Annals of the Coinage (London, 1840), Vol. II; “Silber und 
Silbergeld,” Handwérterbuch, Vol. VII. 
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still continued to rise. The amount of money in circulation re- 
maining the same, this is a normal set of conditions even if the 
amount of bullion content of the standard coin had remained un- 
changed. Such a decrease in the amount of silver in the coins is 
in itself an explanation for the rise in prices throughout the four- 
teenth century in France, leaving aside any consideration of the 
effects of the Black Death itself, beyond the spasmodic changes 
for the actual years 1348-51. 

The English situation was not dissimilar to that in France. 
Briefly to recapitulate, the period 1200-1400 was generally one 
of rising prices accompanied by a decrease in the amount of 
silver produced. This apparent contradiction is again account- 
able in England by a debasement of coinage and by a decrease in 
the production of goods. Throughout the fourteenth century 
there occurred a series of famines in England of a far more gen- 
eral character than in France.* To balance this, however, it must 
be remarked that England was in no wise subject to such vast 
devastation by war as was France. It is difficult to ascertain the 
proportion by which the production of goods was decreased in 


England as compared with the decrease in France. But the rela- 
tively steady movement of prices in England as compared with 
the vacillation in France would lead one to believe, caeteris pari- 
bus, that production in England was not affected as seriously as 
in France. There were changes in the currency, however. The 
legal weight of the coins diminished progressively from 1300” 


1315-16. .  .  . Famine, universal. Wheat, 14s. 11d. the 
quarter in 1315; 16s. in 1316. 

1321 . . . . Semifamine. Wheat at 11s. 

1325 . .  .  « Universal drought 

1331 srt hip td og 

1344 ‘te. ‘ . Drought 

1348 F . ‘ . Black Death 

1351 . : ; . Universal famine. Wheat at ros. 2d. 

1362 SoS, Oe 7a 

1369 . . . . Famine. Wheat at 11s. 10d. 

1374 oso oo oe 

1377 + wo wo) 
Cf. Rogers, I, 30; 104 ff. 
* 28 Edward III. Cf. pp. 10 and 11 of Ruding for tables to this effect. 
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to the middle of the reign of Elizabeth;* and there were three 
changes made in the amount of silver contained in the coinage 
during the reign of Edward III.*° 

Thus it seems fairly evident that, although the loss of man- 
power in 1348—51 occasioned a rise in prices, the Black Death 
did not have a permanent effect on the price level either in France 
or in England. There were other factors, namely, the decrease in 
the production both of goods and of silver, accompanied by a de- 
basement of coinage, which had contributed largely to a rise in 
prices throughout the fourteenth century. Hence the momentary 
rise in prices in the years 1348-51 was an accentuation of the 
current tendency rather than an isolated phenomenon. 


* 43 Elizabeth. 

* Edward’s attempt to keep the English coinage at full value is notable. 
Numerous attempts were made to prevent the precious metals from being carried 
out of the kingdom to be sold for profit in foreign countries. The number of the 
ordinances so passed in itself bespeaks the difficulty of enforcing them: 1331 
(Rolls of Parliament, Il, 62); 1336 (ibid.); 1341 (cf. Ruding, p. 213); 1342 
(ibid., p. 214) ; 1353 (ibid., p. 226; also Rolls of Parliament, II, 228); 1353 (Rud- 
ing, p. 228); 1355 (ibid., p. 229); 1362 (Rolls, II, 271); 1363 (Ruding, p. 230); 
1364 (ibid.); 1366 (Ruding, p. 232); 1367 (ibid.). The chapter on coins in 
Traill’s Social England attributes the new coinage of 1351 to the flood of base 
coins brought in by foreign traders. Edward even forbade the payment of Peter’s 
pence at Rome in gold and silver (“. . . . nec thesauros regni extra mare aspor- 
taret.” Knighton, p. 28). However, in 1345 (18 Edward III), the pound sterling 
was debased about 8,574" per cent by coining the tower pound of sterling silver 
into 22s. 2d. in tale, the standard before that having been 20s. to the tower 
pound. In 1347 the tower pound was coined into 22s. 6d. in tale, thus further 
debasing it by 1,;**% per cent. In 1354 it was coined into 25s. in tale, a further 
deterioration of 8§ per cent (cf. Earl of Liverpool, The Coins of the Realm 
[London, 1880], p. 39). The chronicles of the time note the various institutions 
of new moneys (Walsingham, p. 16; Knighton, p. 30), and Walsingham notes the 
rise in prices following: “Willelmus de Edyngton, Wyntoniensis episcopus, regni 
thesaurius et vir magnae prudentiae, et qui plus dilexit regis commodum quam 
communitatis, excognitavit et fecit insculpi novam monetam, scilicet grossum 
et dimidium grossum. Sed haec erant minoris ponderis quam correspondens sum- 
ma sterlingorum; quae res fuit expost occasio, quod victualia sive mercimonia 
fuere per totam Angliam magis cara. Operarii vero, et artifices ac servientes, 
proinde calliodores et fraudulentiores solito sunt effect. Contra quorum super- 
biam, astutiam, et nequitiam et avaritiam, ordinata sunt statuta . . . sed parum 
aut nihil communibus profecerunt” (p. 29). In this connection the Traictie de la 
premiére invention des monnoies, by Nicole Oresme (M. L. Wolowski, ed., Paris, 
1864), about 1382, is of interest in pointing out the fact that the deterioration of 
coinage would only drive good money from circulation. 
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VALUE OF LAND 

The dearth of laborers, although it resulted in a formidable 
rise in food prices, caused a fall in the value of land which had a 
profound influence on the economic organization of England. 
Seebohm™ goes so far as to say that the depopulation perma- 
nently reduced the value of land for agricultural purposes.** The 
effect of this fall in value on manorial economy was profound and 
will be discussed in connection with labor conditions. 


= “The Black Death and Its Place in English History,” Fortnightly Review, 
II, 276. 

™ The following table is quoted by him (p. 269) from Clutterbeck’s History 
of Hertfordshire. It was compiled from the assizes preserved in the Tower taken 
at the death of landowners for purposes of taxation. By and large it seems to 
show a gradual falling off in demand for land, although not to the extent he 
would indicate. The figures show the assessed value per acre. 

Pence Pence 
ee «ey ee eo 1348 (Black Death) Sage» 
Os GE Ck RR ee Me ~ re. ae ie, i 
A Cee ee SE Oe eet 
RE lms te. es RR ce ee 
ae ‘ . é °  % 1417. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ « 6 
) ee WRG agi rs ua ge a 
Me el an a 8a A a ae 
> ie ee 1432 . 6 
We 2ca year ke oe 1446 . 8 
Gee ig) UE Ls 5g ae 


To this might be added 1500-1510, 5-6¥%4d. (Northampton and Huntingdon). 
The average price from 1268 to 1338, basing the calculations on the above table, 
was 9.95d. per acre; that from 1348 to 1446, 3.775d. per acre. It should be no- 
ticed, however, that the drop in value dates from 1381 rather than from 1348. 
And while a categorical statement is impossible, it would seem more probable 
that the general situation resulting in the Peasants’ Revolt, and the inclosures of 
the fifteenth century, were of greater importance than the events, say, from 1348 
to 1381. 

Unfortunately, Rogers does not discuss the price of land. Knighton, how- 
ever, gives us some evidence of the conditions which probably led to a drop in 
land value: “Post praedictam pestilentiam multa aedificia tam majora quam 
minora in omnibus civitatibus, burgis et villis collapsa sunt et ad terram penitus 
diruta prae defectu habitatoris; similiter multae villulae et hamilettae desolatae 
sunt nulla in eis relicta domo, sed mortuis omnibus qui in eis habitarent, ut veri- 
simile erat quod multae tales villulae non essent habitandae pro perpetuo. In hie- 
me sequenti, tanta erat penuria servorum in omnibus agendis quod vix, ut homo 
credebat, retroactis temporibus tanta carentia fuerat, nam bestiae et universa pe- 
cora quae homo habebat, circumquaque vagabant absque pastore, et singula quae- 
que quae homo habebat sine custode” (pp. 64-65). 
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The same phenomenon is visible in France; but probably it 
is not due directly to the Black Death. We notice that the fall 
both in price of land and in revenue derived therefrom dates 
from the period 1326—5o0 rather than from 1350-75." In other 
words, in France the Hundred Years’ War (1337-1453) seems 
to be more of a determining factor than any depopulation due to 
the plague. The value of land began to fall in France in the quar- 
ter-century in which the war began, and rose in the twenty-five 
years after peace had been declared. It is true, of course, that 
there is a perceptible drop from 1350 to 1375; but it is a drop 
only of arable and woodlands, pasture and vine lands rising 
greatly in price. This might argue that such lands as the latter 
were in demand during the period 1326—75 for provisioning the 
troops and for fodder for horses. In any case it seems clear that 
the war was more of a disruptive factor than the plague.™ 


EFFECTS ON LABOR AND WAGES 


We have sketched thus far the apparent effects of the Black 


Death on commodity prices and on the value of land. The effects 
on labor and wages were more far-reaching. Labor was complete- 
ly disorganized. The plague opened the door to many new kinds 
of employment. Clerks became merchants; former workmen, 
employers and contractors; farm laborers, gentlemen farmers. 


™ The following table was constructed by Levasseur (Histoire, I, 524, n. 2) 
from D’Avenel (Histoire, I, 495-701) : 


PRICE AND REVENUES OF LAND IN FRANCS PER HECTARE 
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“ Cf. Dénifle, Vol. II, Part I. 
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The old nobility largely passed away, leaving their titles and 
lands to the kings, who gave them away to new families. Thus a 
new nobility arose in Europe, a parvenu nobility characterized 
by the bad manners and love of display that attracted the atten- 
tion of the chroniclers. 

But far more important was the rise in wages.** In England 
wages were doubled, the increase in some districts being even 
greater.*® Although task work does not seem to have been af- 
fected in 1348, in 1349 the rates were panic or compulsion ones. 
The wages in the eastern, middle, and southern counties for that 
year are unparalleled, not only before, but afterward, except in 
one place in 1370 where sixpence was paid for harvesting wheat 
and twopence for oats. Threshing will be taken as being the most 
significant type of labor, for in England it was always cheapest 
due to-the fact that it could be carried on indoors and thus per- 
formed in that land of uncertain weather when other work was 
impossible.*’ Up to the time of the Great Plague, threshing was 
paid at steady, and on the whole low, rates. But directly after- 
ward the wages were doubled. The increase due to the plague is 
32 per cent for the threshing of wheat, 38 per cent for barley, 
I11 per cent for oats in the eastern counties. In the middle coun- 
ties the percentages of rise are 40, 69, 111; in the south, 33, 38; 
75; in the west, 26, 41, 44; in the north, 32, 43, and 100. The in- 


* For a discussion of the extent to which wages were paid in money, see the 
treatment of the commutation of villeinage, p. 466. 


** Rogers, p. 260. Farm laborers, guild workmen, domestic servants, even 
priests struck for higher wages: “In autumno sequenti non potuit quis habere 
unum messorem minori pretio quam viij denariis cum cibo; unum falcatorem 
quam xij denariis cum cibo. Quam ob causam multae segetes perierunt in campis 
prae defectu collectoris; sed in anno pestilentiae, ut supra dictum est, de aliis re- 
bus tanta abundantia erat omnis generis bladorum quod nullus de eis quasi cura- 
vit. . . . Vix posset homo habere unum capellanum infra x. libras vel x. marcas 
ministrare alicui ecclesiae, ut ubi homo posset habere unum capellanum pro v. 
aut iv. marcas vel pro ij. marcas cum mensa, quando copia extitit sacerdotum 
ante pestilentiam, vix erat in isto tempore qui acceptare vellet unam vicariam ad 
xx. libras aut xx. marcas” (Knighton, pp. 62-63). 


* Cf. Rogers, I, 304-8. 
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cidence of the plague was more or less general, but apparently it 
affected less heavily the more thinly populated districts than it 
did those of denser population. On the whole, the rise was least 
in the western counties. 

The sudden fall in the market value of land and the sudden 
rise in the market value of labor had a number of important re- 
sults. The landlord class was hard hit. The landowners had 
large amounts of land thrown on their hands which had to be 
worked in addition to their own demesnes. Many of them were 
forced to make abatements of rent and services** in order to 
keep their tenantry, numbers of the old landowners who still 
held to the old method of farming being forced to hire laborers 
whether they wished to or not. This brings us to the commuta- 
tion of villeinage and to the innovation of farming by lease as 
possible results of the Black Death. 

As to the first, Seebohm,** Johnson,*° and Page** seem to 
conclude that before 1348 very little progress had been made in 
the commutation of villeinage, the latter two inferring that a 


*“Tnsuper et magnates regni, et alii minores domini qui tenentes habebant, 
perdonarunt redditum de redditu ne tenentes abirent prae defectu servorum et 
caristia rerum. Quidam medietatem redditus, . . . quidam per tres, et quidam 
per unum, prout poterant cum ei convenire. . . . Similiter qui habebant de ten- 
entibus per diaetas totius anni, ut assolet de nativis, oportebat eos relaxare et re- 
mittere talia opera, et aut penitus perdonare aut sub laxiori modo in parvo red- 
ditu ponere, ne nimia et irrecuperabilis ruina fieret domorum, et terra ubique 
totaliter remaneret inculta” (Knighton, p. 65). Cf. also J. W. Thompson, “The 
Aftermath of the Black Death and the Aftermath of the Great War,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXVI, 56s ff. 

* Op. cit., p. 278. 

” Op. cit., p. 31. 

“T. W. Page, “The End of Villeinage in England,” Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Series 3, I, No. 2, 291. Page shows from the 
bailiffs’ accounts and court rolls from eighty-one manors between 1325 and 1350 
that on 44 the villeins did practically all the work on the demesne; on 22, about 
half of it; on 9, a small amount; while only on 6 were the services entirely com- 
muted. Similar records from 53 of these, together with other records made from 
71 additional manors dating from 1350 to 1380, show an increase in commuta- 
tion. Of the 53 manors there were now 17 on which the villeins did practically 
all the work; 15 did one-half; on 11 services were slight, and on 10 they were 
entirely commuted. For the 71 added manors, the figures are 30, 26, 10, and 5, 
in the same order. From this Page concludes that before 1348 very little progress 
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money economy did not prevail in the agricultural regions. Pass- 
ing by the obvious use of money in the Crusades and as payments 
made at Rome and at the royal treasury by the clergy, it is ap- 
parent in the manorial records that the demesne produce also 
was sold for cash in the market. Bailiffs’ yearly accounts always 
enumerate as an important item of income the corn, hay, grass, 
or stock sold, and give minute details as to price.*’ It is true that 
the produce of monastic, cathedral, and ecclesiastical manors 
was consumed directly for the most part;** but on most manors 
considerable money receipts from sales were eventually paid 
over by the bailiff after expenses had been discharged. Gray 
finds** that the manorial valuation in the bailiffs’ rolls was divid- 
ed into three parts in the fourteenth century. The value in money 
of the messuage, arable land, pasture, and woodland of the de- 
mesne was noted. Secondly, the money rents were cited,** as 
well as the perquisites of the court and the income from the ma- 
norial mill. And thirdly, the opera were listed. He goes on to 
cite as typical of those manors where the services were uncom- 


had been made in commuting services, while after 1348 commutation went on 
rapidly. However, the data from which these generalizations were made are 
highly inadequate. His scattered manors average only two to the county. And 
the addition of the new records in the middle of his calculations would hardly 
add to the accuracy of his result. 


“H. L. Gray, “The Commutation of Villein Services in England before the 
Black Death,” English Historical Review, XXIX, 626. 


“This fact possibly accounts for the conclusions of Page and Johnson, 
whose figures are almost entirely those taken from the records of ecclesiastical 
manors (cf. Johnson, p. 31). 

“ Op. cit., p. 631. 

“ Free tenants always paid such a rent, rarely doing labor. Customary ten- 
ants paid a rent of assize in addition to the manual labor done, and paid an aux- 
ilium in addition. Apparently as early as the reign of Henry III (1216-72) the 
substitution of a free class working for wages was being made. Compulsory labor is 
proverbially ineffective, and apparently it was more to the self-interest of the av- 
erage manorial lord to commute the services for a money payment and to engage 
his former villeins as hired laborers, thus gaining permanent servants who worked 
better and who could be employed when and where necessary. An added advan- 
tage was a money income, since ready money—for which there seemed a growing 
need—had not been as available when the rents were paid in labor. 
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muted the bailiff’s rolls for a manor of Borley in Essex for the 
year 1308*° and for the manor of Framlingham for the year 
1326,*’ with the following results: 


MANOR OF BORLEY 
Pounds Shillings 


pees toe a 13 
EG ee ee 12 (customary tenants) 
32 (freemen) 
Millandfishery . . . . 3 00 
Perquisite of the court I 00 
MG ke. ee a ee 08 ( } of the total valuation of 
the manor) 


MANOR OF FRAMLINGHAM 


Pounds Shillings 
Demesne (grain and corn, £96; 


wood, £25; stock, £13). . 134 00 
Remtelamim. ....g? 17 (customary tenants) 
9 oo (freemen) 
0) ae 00 
Perquisite ofthe court . . 6 14 
Rents from without manor . 39 00 
NE a ian ote eer Nace eee 04 (Less than ,', of the total val- 


uation of the manor) 


Thus it seems fairly clear that even on manors where services 
were uncommuted a money economy was in effect. And conse- 
quently the conclusions both of Johnson and of Page seem to 
have been based on inadequate evidence, so far as the type of 
economy in agricultural England is concerned. 

As to the actual commutation of services before 1348, the 
evidence submitted by Gray would indicate an extreme degree of 
commutation before 1348.** In one-half of the 309 manors in 
question, services were non-existent or very slight. In one-sixth 
of them only were full services rendered, and in one-third, partial 
services. There is, of course, considerable variation from county 





“ Op. cit., p. 631. 

“ Ibid. 

“ The following table, compiled by Gray (p. 633), shows the distribution of 
commutation throughout England between 1333 and 1342. Group 1 are those 
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to county, the burden of manual labor increasing in most south- 
eastern counties. The manors in the first two classifications pre- 
dominated in Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hertfordshire, and Sus- 
sex; but those in the latter two, in Cambridgeshire, Buckingham, 
Middlesex, and Hampshire, practically balance them evenly. 
Farther to the west they yielded to the rent-paying manors 
until in Devonshire they almost disappeared. As to the monastic 
manors, the situation apparently did not differ greatly from that 
in the lay estates.*® Thus we see that in the fifty years before the 


manors where practically all services were rendered. Group 2 are those where 
substantial services were rendered. Group 3 are those where the services were 
very light. Group 4, where no services were rendered. 
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* In Kent the opera were abolished, as in the Northwest. 


“ There were 67 monastic manors in the northern and western counties. Of 
these, upon 40 no opera were rendered; upon 27, slight services; upon 6, substan- 
tial services; upon 2 (the manors of Selby Abbey), services were uncommuted in 
1320. Apart from eight exceptions, the situation upon monastic estates of the 
northwest did not differ greatly from that of the lay estates there. The eight 
were as follows: two manors of Selby Abbey were in Class 1 (full services), one 
being in Class 2 (substantial services). The manors of the Hospitallers in North- 
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Black Death, services were very seldom rendered in the terri- 
tory northwest of a line drawn between Boston and Gloucester. 
Southeast of that line services were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, as Gray points out, in those counties where the peasant 
revolt was the most violent. 

Thus, if we accept Gray’s figures for 739 manors, lay and 
ecclesiastic, as representative of the general English situation, by 
1342 commutation of villeinage was complete on over half the 
manors; and on almost two-thirds it was either complete or very 
slight services were required. However, the number of serfs ow- 
ing some or all services was comparatively large. And the condi- 
tions of this group were profoundly modified by the advent of 
the plague. The sudden reduction of the numbers of the villeins 
caused great dislocation. Labor, becoming much more valuable, 
learned its own power. Villeins owing services were either un- 
willing to perform them or were unable to, having fallen victims 
to the plague. The survivors deserted their holdings in large 
numbers, sometimes with leave on paying a fine, sometimes with- 
out leave, and joined the class of free laborers. In all such cases 
the land reverted to the lord, and as he could not find others who 
would perform the due labor services, nor force the surviving vil- 
leins to increase the amount of land held on villein tenure, nor 


amptonshire, two in number, were in Class 2. And there were three in Lincoln- 
shire in Class 2. 
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increase the labor services, he was forced to one of two expedi- 
ents. Either he had to take the land into his own hands or let 
it out to others on lease.*° Thus on the one hand there occurred 
the gradual concentration of more and more land into the hands 
of a few landed proprietors, and on the other, an increase in the 
numbers of that part of the population dependent on daily wages. 
It would be interesting to trace this development down to the 
Peasants’ Revolt in 1381 with a view to establishing the connec- 
tion between it and the disintegration following 1348." But it 
seems best to turn now to France and draw a comparison be- 
tween the effects noted in the two countries. 

In France as in England prior to the fourteenth century a 
substantial number of serfs had been freed. One writer goes so 
far as to say that by the fourteenth century serfdom had prac- 
tically disappeared.*? Such a statement may seem too general 
to be accurate; yet by and large it appears to be true. Eman- 
cipation of serfs began at an early date in France. Whereas the 
first grants of enfranchisement in England date from the reign 
of Henry III (1216-72), they can be found in France as early 
as the tenth century.” It should not be supposed, however, that 
serfs were liberated in any great numbers at so early a date. 
Serfdom was the rule for the majority of the peasants up to the 
end of the thirteenth century. There were provinces, however, 
where serfdom was on the decline in the eleventh century, nota- 
bly Normandy, Touraine, and Brittany.°* Under Louis VI (the 

“ For an excellent discussion of the transition from the old system to leas- 
ing of the land, see the article by Thorold Rogers, Fortnightly Review, III, 191. 


"It is doubtful that the Peasants’ Revolt had a permanent effect, however, 
since it seems to have been joined largely by free laborers and townsmen and was 
probably caused far more by the Statute of Laborers, by the poll tax, and by 
the general discontent than by any special grievance of the villeins. 

“Franz Funck-Brentano, Les origines de la guerre de cent ans (Paris, 
1896), p. 31. 

* The most ancient grant is that made in 967 by the Abbé of St. Arnould to 
the inhabitants of Morville-sur-Seille, near Metz (Levasseur, Histoire, p. 231). 
Cf. also Délisle, p. 25; D’Avenel, I, 168-69. 

“ Achille Luchaire, Manuel des institutions frangaises (Paris, 1892), p. 294. 
Cf. Délisle, Joc. cit. Brutails (Jean-Auguste) concludes that serfdom was un- 
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Fat) the movement seems slowly to have taken shape.® Yet 
there were not many instances of enfranchisement until the reign 
of Philip Augustus (1180-1223), when serfs in great numbers 
seem to have been liberated.** Indeed, serfs apparently aban- 
doned the land in such great numbers that certain local customs, 
particularly in Burgundy and in the Franche-Comté, permitted 
the serf to leave the fief provided he renounced all rights to his 
goods and warned the lord of his intention of leaving.” The 
movement increases throughout the twelfth and through the first 
half of the thirteenth century,** becoming so powerful that ap- 
parently the peasants were freed on the whole by the beginning 
of the Hundred Years’ War.** Thus, even to a larger degree than 
in England, serfdom seems to have disappeared before the ad- 
vent of the plague. 

So also as in England, wages rose. Whereas the French 


known in Roussillon, “Il y avait des nobles, des clercs, des bourgeois, des vilains 
libres ou soumis 4 des obligations plus ou moins dures, des esclaves, mais il n’y 
avait pas de serfs” (Etude sur la condition des populations rurales du Roussillon 
au Moyen Age [Paris, 1891], p. 205). 

* Few royal serfs were freed by Louis VI (1081-1137), especially when it 
was simply a question of granting them their freedom. Only two such instances 
are marked in the annals of his reign (Annales de la vie de Louis VI, Nos. 79 and 
444 [Paris, 1890], A. Luchaire, editor). But as sovereign, Louis confirmed the 
enfranchisement of a certain number of serfs (Nos. 351, 360, 441, 617). In 1125 
Suger freed the serfs of St. Denis. Louis le Jeune freed those of Orléans in 1180, 
and also those of the suburbs. 

* Achille Luchaire, La société francaise au temps de Philippe-Auguste 
(Paris, 1909), p. 439. Also A. Lecoy de la Marche, “Les classes populaires au 
treiziéme Siécle,” Le Correspondant, CXXXVII (1884), 318-35. 

* Ibid., p. 430. 

“It must not be supposed that the nobles freed their serfs pro salute ani- 
mae, pietatis intuitu. It was largely the growing need for money on the part of 
the nobles which occasioned the enfranchisement, the serf paying large sums for 
a privilege which not infrequently was more of a moral than a financial gain 
(cf. Luchaire, Manuel, pp. 319-26). 

“« _ . Mais on peut dire que la classe servile, considérée dans son ensemble, 
se trouve, au moment ot commence la guerre de Cent Ans, avoir accompli son 
évolution. Les paysans libres, assise fondamentale de notre tiers état, existent dés 
lors presque partout en majorité” (Luchaire, Manuel, p. 319). It should be not- 
ed, however, that despite this great movement toward enfranchisement, there 
were still parts of France where serfs were found down to 1789 (Levasseur, Les 
Prix, pp. 18-19). 
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journalier non-nourri was paid 60 centimes a day in the second 
half of the thirteenth century, from 1351 to 1375 his wages rose 
to 90 centimes.*° The wages of the day worker cum cibo rose 
from 20 centimes in the second half of the thirteenth century to 
45 centimes during the period 1351-75. Thus far the similarity 
holds, but no farther. For Jacques Bonhomme remained as a till- 
er of the soil while his English brother swelled the ranks of the 
wage-earners in the cities. While land in England was slowly 
being concentrated into the hands of a few, France was develop- 
ing into a country of peasant proprietors.” 

The question implicit in this variation is of course as to the 
reason why in England the Black Death apparently should have 
caused an influx of workers into the cities, with the attendant 
growth of large estates, whereas in France no such increase in 
the city population is noted, but, on the contrary, a fairly high 
degree of urban depopulation.** There is always present the 


* DAILY WAGES IN CENTIMES OF THE FRENCH WORKER* 








RELATION OF THE 
WAGEs In CENTIMES _ WAGES OF THE~ | PROPORTION OF THE 
Worker “Nourri’| Cost oF Foop or 
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Worker “Non- | on BASIS OF 100 
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* Taken from Levasseur, Les Prix, p. 73. 

* An interesting discussion of the French lease from the twelfth century is 
found in Délisle, pp. 27 ff., with typical examples included in an appendix, p. 
651 ff. 

It will be noticed that in the following discussion no mention is made of the 
law of primogeniture. Since with few exceptions it obtained in both countries in 
the period under consideration, its existence in the one country might be said to 
cancel the effect in the other, for purposes of comparison. One other factor which 
might be mentioned in connection with the coming discussion is that quality of 
the soil in France which makes intensive cultivation more profitable than exten- 
sive cultivation. Such a condition would naturally lead to small plots of land 
rather than large estates, and might account in part for the existence of the small 
landed proprietor in France rather than in England. 

" Cf. footnote 18. 
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Hundred Years’ War as a partial explanation. But the cause lies 
deeper in all probability, and is to be found in the growing in- 
dustrialization of England. It was Ashley® who first showed 
clearly the importance of the wool trade with Flanders. The 
wars of Edward III were largely commercial; for England was 
fast becoming a manufacturing country, particularly in the man- 
ufacture of cloth. The fourteenth century was the period when 
competition began to play more freely, when the domestic sys- 
tem of industry was slowly supplanting the old guild sytem. It 
was the period when the merchant prince began to accumulate 
great wealth—nascent capital, so to speak—a process aided by 
the expulsion of the Jews by Edward I and the failure of the 
Bardi and other Italian bankers under Edward III. In short, 
earlier than elsewhere, except in Flanders and Italy, money in 
England became the chief nexus between man and man. This is 
the evolution which was probably a more important cause for 
the breakdown of the manorial system in England than was the 
Black Death. Those results which acted to liberate a large por- 
tion of those villeins still owing services were contributory fac- 
tors no doubt; and the shock and social dislocation caused by 
the plague probably prevented the reconstruction of the mano- 
rial system in the years which followed. But the roots of the 
matter go deeper into history. In the rapid development of trade 
in England the villein found an incentive to desert his fief long 
before 1348, being tempted by the relatively high wages offered 
in industry.** Those who stayed pressed for further commuta- 
tion of their services; and the lords, although at first resisting, 
were forced to comply, soon realizing that it was to their ad- 

“The Early History of the English Woolen Industry,” Publications of the 
American Economic Association, Series 1, Vol. II, No. 4. Cf. also Cunningham, 
The Growth of English Industry and Commerce (Cambridge, 1890-1903). It is 
interesting to note that the French historian Michelet also observed the impor- 


tance of the wool trade with England, although he did not work it out in the de- 
tail which Ashley did. 

“Frances G. Davenport (The Economic Development of a Norfolk Manor, 
1086-1565 (Cambridge, 1906]) seems to think that sufficient emphasis has not 
been given this desertion by the villeins. She indicates that the villeins of Forn- 
cett Manor became weavers, hired laborers, tailors, smiths, shoemakers, and car- 
penters. 
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vantage to do so.*° They saw that the old method of cultivating 
the demesne by compulsory labor was clumsy and ineffective; 
and as more and more they were leasing a greater part of their 
demesne, the labor became less necessary. Money payments be- 
came more profitable, and thus commutation went on apace. 
The Black Death as such plays a correspondingly small réle 
on the other side of the Channel. Prior to 1337, despite the op- 
pressive legislation of the Valois, France was highly advanced 
economically. We have seen, as an example, the relatively early 
date at which enfranchisement of the serf had taken place. One 
has only to peruse the French Statute of Laborers, so-called, 
to realize the extent of her industrial development. But no coun- 
try, however well developed, can advance in the face of years of 
brigandage and devastation that marks any and every war. Had 
France been free from spcliation during the period of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War the story might have been a different one. But 
a series of disasters, of which the plague was only one, stopped 
France midway in a development which, at the time of its arrest, 
was far in advance of the English attainments of the same period. 


THE STATUTES OF LABORERS 


An interesting parallel is the publication in 1351 both in 
France and in England of statutes attempting to regulate wages 
and prices, with about equal success. The English statute is as 
a matter of fact merely a recapitulation of proclamation made in 
1349 while Parliament was still prorogued,®” and is definitely 
an attempt to return to the status quo prior to the Black Death. 
Whereas the Ordinaxice of 1349 provided in general terms that 
every person able in body under sixty years of age should be 
bound to serve anyone who required him, unless he had other 

* Cf. Edward P. Cheyney, “The Disappearance of English Serfdom,” Eng- 
lish Historical Review, XV (1900), 29. 

* Anciennes lois frangaises, IV, 574. 

* Statutes at Large, II, 31. 


* “Come nadgairs contre la malice de servantz queux furent pareissouses et 
nient voillantz servir apres la pestilence sanz trop outrageouses lowers prendre 
feut ordine par nostre seigneur le Roi et par assent des prelatz nobles & autres 
de son conseil . . .” (Statutes, II, 37). 
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means of subsistence; that food should be sold at a reasonable 
price; and that alms should not be given to able-bodied beggars, 
the Statute itself goes into detail, fixing wages at what they had 
been in 1345,” and stating definitely the price to be paid agri- 
cultural laborers and artificers, and regulating, strangely enough, 
the price of shoes. The remaining three sections are devoted to 
provisions for the enforcement of the statute.” 

The French statute, passed in the February of 1351," deals 
entirely with the county of Paris and is far more complete and 
more general in its application. It not only arbitrarily fixed the 
price of merchandise and the scale of wages, but it attempted to 
batter down the guild organization in numerous instances to per- 
mit the entrance of a greater number of workers in the indus- 
tries. Thus it not only required every able-bodied person with- 
out a means of subsistence to work and commanded that alms 
shall not be given to beggars able to work,” as does the English 
ordinance of 1349; it not only regulates prices, wages, and the 
quantity of goods to be sold at the given prices;* but it regu- 
lates the profits to be taken by the middleman,” regulates the 


organization of the guilds,”* and provides that pigs are not to be 


@« |. homes come femmes fussent tenuz de servir =ecevantz salaries & 
gages accustumez es lieus ou ils ceveront servir lan du regne le dit nostre seigneur 
le Roi vintisme ou cynk ou sis annz devant . . .” (p. 31). 

"It is interesting to note what two contemporary chroniclers have to say on 
the subject: “Eodem anno editum est statutum de servientibus, et ab eo die pe- 
jus servierunt magistris suis de die in diem quam ante fecerant; sed per justi- 
ciarios et alios ministros emolumentum regi semper accrevit, et dominigerium ad 
populum” (Knighton, p. 74). “Praeterea, statutum est ibidem, ut panni venales 
per totam Angliam sint in longitudine et latitudine sicut olim statutum apud 
Northamptonam; et quod omnia molendina et alia quaeque impedimenta navi- 
um, lemborum, et omnium aliarum vecturarum, per rivos aquarum, omnium in 
Anglia, tollantur et deleantur; quae omnia expest, mediante pecunia et singulari 
dominorum amicitia, stare permittebantur ad communium detrimentum” (Wal- 
singham, p. 30). 

™ Ancicnnes lois frangaises, IV, 574. 

™ Chap. i, pp. 576-77. 

™ Chaps. ii-xliv, inclusive, pp. 578-617. 

“ Chaps. xlv, xlvi, liii, pp. 617-18, 620. 

* Chaps. xlvii-lii; liv-lix, pp. 618-19; 620-22. 
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kept in the streets of Paris. It seems clear that the major por- 
tion of the statute was an attempt to stop the rise in prices fol- 
lowing the Black Death.” But the regulation of the guild organ- 
ization is far more interesting in that it seems probable that 
John attributed the rise in prices in part to the small number of 
masters. He tried, therefore, to introduce great modifications 
into the system. Article 229 allowed a master to have any num- 
ber of apprentices.** Article 228 even sought to make any type 
of work available for any worker by attempting to batter down 
the exclusive spirit of the guilds."® But the king’s authority was 
powerless against the economic conditions and the customs of 
the time. The Parisian population had been decimated by the 
Black Death. Workers had become scarce, and no amount of 
legal regulation could succeed. As a matter of fact, the Ordi- 
nance of 1351 seems to have been so little observed by the work- 
ers, to have had such small effect on the economic organization 
of France, despite repeated attempts to enforce it,*° that refer- 
ences to it in the pages of the economic historians of France are 
extremely scarce.* 

* Chap. lIxi, p. 623. Miscellaneous provisions are made in chaps. Ix, lxii-Ixv, 
pp. 621, 623-24. 

** “Ft seront payez de leur salaire le tiers plus qu’ils n’avoient avant la mor- 
talité de l’epidemie” (chap. iv, p. 582). “Les fevres, et les mareschaux qui font 
boués, picqs, scies, clefs . . . ne prendront, ou auront que le tiers plus outres ce 
qu’ils en prenoient avant la mortalité” (chap. xxxii, p. 611). Cf. also chap. xxxiii, 
p. 611; xlviii, p. 618; lii (Arts. 230 and 231), p. 619; lv (Art. 238), p. 621; Iviii, 


p. 622. Otherwise the price is determined exactly or is termed “un prix raison- 
nable.” 

* Chap. lii, p. 6109. 

* Chap. li, p. 619. 

” Cf. Ordinances of 1354 and 1356. 

* Levasseur (Histoire, I, 501 ff.) seems to have been the only historian of the 
period even to remark its existence. However, it must also be noted that the ordi- 
nance of 1351 was not unique in France. As early as 1304 the price of wheat was 
fixed by Philip IV (Anciennes lois, II, 825). Two years later he commanded that 
bread should not be sold at an exorbitant price, extending the order to wine and 
other provisions (ibid., p. 830). So far as guild regulation is concerned the first 
instance goes back to Louis IX in 1260, when his “Etablissements des métiers” 
listed ror guilds and attempted to regulate the work done by each, specifying the 
various requirements (ibid., I, 290). Philip IV permitted anyone to make or sell 
bread in Paris in 1305 (ibid., II, 829). 
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The same difficulty of enforcement was found, apparently, 
in England. The increasing severity of the penalties provided 
for the enforcement of the statute is mute evidence of the in- 
efficacy of the attempts. In 1357 the fines were given to the 
lords in order to encourage their imposition.** In 1360 the pen- 
alties were made far more stringent.** Imprisonment was sub- 
stituted for fines, and those who left their employment were de- 
clared outlaws and if caught were to be branded with an “F” 
for their falsity. The towns who thus sheltered them were fined 
£10. This last statute seems to have been one of sheer exaspera- 
tion. The Statute of Laborers itself was not repealed until Eliza- 
beth’s reign,** but the lords seem finally to have realized that no 
amount of obstinacy on their part could triumph over a stub- 
bornness born of necessity.*° The one effect which the Statute 
of Laborers might be said to have had is to have increased the 
confusion of the period. The law of the king was introduced 
into the once sacred precincts of the manor. A vagrant serf could 
be forced to work for anyone who claimed him. His former own- 
er could not reclaim him until the end of the enforced labor con- 
tract, and infinite collisions of rights based on manorial custom 
and those granted by the Statute must have arisen. It seems 
relatively clear that economic factors operating in the fourteenth 
century were of greater importance and brought greater pressure 
to bear than the plague of 1348-51. 

How, then, may we evaluate the effect of the Black Death 
on the economic organization of France and England? It seems 
clear that with the exception of its influence on two factors of 
the economic organization in England, namely, the price of land 
and the commutation of the services of a large proportion of 
those villeins still owing them, its effects were not permanent. 


" Statutes at Large (1357), Cap. VI, p. 111. 

® Ibid. (1360), Cap. IX, X, p. 139-40. 

™ 5 Elizabeth, Cap. 4. 

“It is interesting to speculate on the result had Parliament fixed prices as 
well as wages. But as it was, eniorcement was doomed to failure. Wages were 


fixed at the level they had attained five years before the plague, but prices con- 
tinued to rise. 
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Steadily rising prices were already assured by the combination 
of factors in the fourteenth century. It is true, of course, that 
both in France and in England the price of food was doubled. 
Wheat rose sharply in both countries. In England the price of 
livestock fell during the years 1348-51, although after 1352 it 
rose, maintaining a high level throughout the greater part of 
the century. In France such prices fluctuated, a phenomenon ap- 
parently occasioned by the widespread disturbances accompany- 
ing the Hundred Years’ War. But continued depreciation of the 
coinage in both countries, arising alike from the need of the 
French and English kings for bullion to finance their campaigns 
and from the decrease in production of silver, accompanied by 
the decrease in the production of goods, would have made for 
high prices during the century regardless of the after-effects of 
the plague. The prices of 1348-51 are clearly the result of the 
devastation following the Black Death; but they are high peaks 
in a steadily rising price level. 

The effect of the Hundred Years’ War as a prime determi- 
nant of the economic conditions in France rather than the Black 
Death is seen most clearly in the fall in the value of land in 
France during the second quarter of the century. Had the plague 
been of first importance we should have seen the same phenom- 
enon as in England, a fall in the value of land in the third 
quarter of the century. But the disturbances of raids, devasta- 
tion, plundering—all the companions of war—appear to have 
been of sufficient extent to occasion a definite fall in land values 
in France. 

Again, when considering the movement of wages we must 
assume that the Black Death played the part of an accessory 
rather than of a principal factor both in France and in England, 
with the possible exception to be mentioned later. For both in 
France and in England wages had been rising steadily in the 
half-century preceding its advent. It is difficult to ascertain the 
exact cause for this rise. Doubtless in England the growing in- 
dustrialization is responsible; for the city offered increasingly 
greater opportunities for making a living, and it is more than 
probable that landowners found themselves forced to meet the 
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demands of their laborers by increasing their wages and by com- 
muting their services. Otherwise they would have found them- 
selves with an even fewer number of workers on their lands. In 
France the Hundred Years’ War again supplies an explanation 
for the rise of wages in the quarter of a century preceding the 
visitation of the plague. Here is a definite scarcity of labor. Ter- 
ror or death took the laborer from his fields; and the landowner 
had to pay greater amounts in order to have his fields cultivated. 

On the whole, the plague seems to have been almost inci- 
dental in France. It was an aggravation of an already desperate 
situation. But in a country overrun with the enemy, harassed 
by civil wars, devastated by fire and the sword, a plague is likely 
to fall into secondary importance. It was just one thing more to 
add to the miseries of the population and to abet the develop- 
ment of the strange hysteria of the times. 

In England, however, we seem to find two fairly marked 
results of the visitation of the Black Death. It was largely 
responsible for the sudden drop in the value of land; and it 
was unquestionably the cause of numerous enfranchisements, 
whether forced or voluntary. The death of a certain percentage 
of the villeins, as well as of the lords of the demesne, coming as 
it did with unexpected suddenness, left many acres vacant, and 
the market for land was subjected to a temporary glut. The 
landowners surviving met the situation not infrequently by com- 
bining their deserted lands into great estates or by leasing them 
out to tenants who paid a money rent. But the drop in land 
values seems directly attributable to the Black Death and 
scarcely to any other operating factors of the period. As to the; 
commutation of villeinage resulting from the plague, it should 
not be emphasized too much so far as the extent of the commuta- 
tions is concerned. It seems fairly clear that for fifty years be- 
fore the Black Death services were seldom rendered in the north- 
west of England. Southeast of the Boston-Gloucester line, how- 
ever, we may say that services were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. And in this territory we find far more evidence of com- 
mutation of services after the Black Death than before. Yet 
again one must be cautious in attributing this development en- 
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tirely to the Black Death. The plague seems to have been the oc- 
casion for the commutation, and not its cause. The English vil- 
lein, lured by the prospect of high wages in neighboring towns, 
must sooner or later have deserted his manor. The plague and 
the attendant disorder furnished him an excuse. And in so far 
as it furnished him an excuse for desertion, it played its part in 
the breakdown of the old manorial system. But the movement 
toward the towns had already received its impetus in the grow- 
ing industrial development of England. 


HELEN RoBBINS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





SIXTY YEARS OF BRANCH BANKING IN VIRGINIA 


has created considerable concern as to the fate of our in- 

dependent unit banking system. This alarm is due, not 
to the total number of branches now in existence, but to their 
rapid rate of increase in the last few years. The extent of this 
growth can be seen when we consider the fact that in 1900 there 
were only 60 branches in operation in the United States, as 
against 2,572 on January 1, 1926. Of the latter number, 1,525 
have been established since 1920, and 329 of these in 1925 alone. 
This has given rise to a consideration of the place of branch 
banking in the American system. 

The branch system is not new in this country. In the early 
period of our banking experience several states established 
branch systems modeled after those so widely used in Europe. 
Of all those early experiments that of Virginia is perhaps the 


R tases growth of branch banking in the United States 


most interesting, not only because it was in Virginia that the sys- 
tem reached its highest stage of development during this early 
period of our banking history, but because of its use under con- 
ditions peculiarly fitted to test its advantages. The purpose of 
this paper is to describe the development and operation of branch 
banking in Virginia from 1804 to 1865. 


I 


The fear of banking institutions which existed in the minds 
of the majority of Virginians during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century caused the development of banking to proceed 
very slowly in that state. In fact, Virginia was among the last of 
the old states of the Union to embark upon a policy of bank es- 
tablishment. It was not until the system of discount, deposit, 
and issue had been extensively adopted by the other states, and 
after the First Bank of the United States was in full operation, 
that Virginia definitely decided to permit similar institutions to 

480 
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operate within her boundaries. The activity of commerce and 
the incentive to useful industry which she beheld springing from 
such sources and enriching those around her could not be mis- 
taken. In 1790 Maryland had established a bank in Baltimore, 
and in 1795 another, with a combined capital of $1,499,250. 
These banks had been of invaluable assistance to the merchants 
of Baltimore, and, through the accumulation of scattered and 
idle capital for useful and productive purposes, had been an im- 
portant factor in the rapid progress of the state. On the other 
hand, the prejudices of the Virginians during this period against 
commercial institutions, together with the lack of capital, com- 
pelled many of their merchants to become mere retailers for 
northern importers.* 

Not only was the establishment of banks desirable as an aid 
to the future progress of the state, but it had also become neces- 
sary as a matter of self-defense. As banks were established in 
contiguous states, the simple question presented itself whether 
Virginians preferred domestic institutions of that kind, over 
which they could exercise control through their legislature, or 
banks located outside the state and beyond its jurisdiction. Al- 
ready much inconvenience had been experienced on account of 
the flood of foreign bank notes which poured into Virginia from 
every state between Portland and Savannah.’ 

In the establishment of her banking system Virginia was in- 
fluenced, not only by the various systems then in use in the other 
states, but also by those employed in Europe. The idea of great 
national banks had been developed by the banks of Venice and 
Amsterdam, of France, England, Ireland, and Scotland; and 
their success had attracted the attention of the financial leaders 
throughout the world. Of all these systems of banking that of 
Scotland perhaps had more influence than any other upon the 
form and character of organization of the Virginia system. 
Many of Virginia’s leading citizens had doubtless become famil- 

*A writer in the Virginia Gazette of August 4, 1804, said the above condi- 
tions were bound to exist “until the State shall adopt and support a system of 


banking and patronage to merchants, instead of delusive and destructive preju- 
dices.” 


* Virginia Gazette, April 4, 1804. 
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iar with the Scotch system through the writings of Adam Smith 
and Sir James Steuart.* 

One resemblance of the Virginia banking system to the 
Scotch was heavy capitalization. The Bank of Virginia had a 
capital of $1,500,000, and the Farmers’ Bank, $2,000,000. An- 
other and more distinctive one was the wide extension of branch 
banking. Prior to 1851 large parent banks with many branches 
were the only type of banking institution legally permitted to 
operate in Virginia. The adeption in Virginia of this feature of 
the Scotch system was due, in part, to the lack of sufficient cap- 
ital at any one place for the establishment of a bank. Each of 
the many small towns which had sprung up along the various 
rivers was very anxious for banking accommodations, but none 
had sufficient capital to support an independent bank. Conse- 
quently the branch system was adopted as the best method of 
collecting the scattered capital of the state to serve the greatest 
number most efficiently. It gave to the outlying agricultural dis- 
tricts more capital and promoted their more rapid development. 

It is in this distribution of unemployed capital that the ad- 
vantages of the branch system are most apparent. Through the 
mechanism of the branch system the surplus capital of many 
scattered communities finds its way to a few common reservoirs 
from which, through the medium of branches, the demands of 
localities most urgently in need of capital are satisfied. In the 
time of a panic or crisis funds can be used more effectively under 
the branch system. It is not likely that all of the branches of a 
large bank will be pressed for funds at the same time, and as- 
sistance can be rendered any member in distress by the parent 
bank and the other branches. These advantages of branch bank- 
ing were strikingly exhibited in 1817 after the resumption of 
specie payments by the banks of the United States, when, amid 
the wholesale failures of independent and country banks in other 
states, not one of the Virginia banks was forced to close its doors. 

The first bank organized under the principles just outlined 

* The writer of a series of editorials on the advantage of banks beginning in 


the Richmond Enquirer of July 28, 1804, stated that his ideas came chiefly from 
the Wealth of Nations, and Sir James Steuart’s Political Economy. 
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was the Bank of Virginia, chartered by the legislature January 
30, 1804. Its successful establishment marks the real beginning 
of banking in Virginia.‘ The parent bank was to be located at 
Richmond, with branches at Norfolk, Fredericksburg, and Pet- 
ersburg. The need of such an institution at Richmond had long 
been recognized by many of the merchants of the town. It was 
thought that the establishment of a bank would make Richmond 
an emporium for western trade, from which goods would be 
shipped and to which remittances would be made.* The natural 
advantage for this purpose possessed by Richmond and the sup- 
port of a rich and extensive country above the Falls afforded 
great opportunities for broad circulation and promised pre-emi- 
nence to the notes of a bank established there. 

The state reserved the right to subscribe for one-fifth, or 
$300,000, of the capital stock of the Bank of Virginia, and was 
to borrow from the bank at 4 per cent interest the money to pay 
for the stock.* The loan was to be repaid in ten annual instal- 
ments from the tax on merchants’ licenses, and if this proved 
not to be sufficient, the right was reserved to sell as much of the 
stock as was necessary to pay the debt. In this manner the state 
formed a partnership with the Bank which was renewed in all 
subsequent charters. The reasons for such a partnership were: 
first, that the state, through the ownership of stock, might have 
a voice in the management of the bank and thereby hold in check 
policies antagonistic to public interest; secondly, the desire that 
the state share in the large profits which it was expected the 
bank would earn. As a further safeguard to the public the char- 
ter restricted the total amount of notes to be issued, together 
with debts of every kind, to three times the capital stock over 
and above deposits, unless a greater amount was authorized by 
the state. 

During the years 1804 to 1812 the Bank of Virginia acquired 
great power, and except for the branch of the Bank of the United 

“The little Bank of Alexandria, chartered November 23, 1792, was a local 
institution and created at a time when it was expected Alexandria would soon 
pass from the state’s jurisdiction. 

* Virginia Gazette, April 28, 1804. 

* Calendar of Virginia State Papers, IX, 403. 
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States at Norfolk, it enjoyed the banking monopoly of the state. 
It appears that prior to 1810 its affairs were conducted in a busi- 
ness-like manner and should have commanded the confidence 
and respect of the public. In 1809 a special committee of the 
House of Delegates examined the affairs of the Bank, and after 
a close scrutiny of its capital stock, of the debts due the Bank, 
and the money deposited in its branches, the notes in circulation 
and the cash on hand, the committee reported that the affairs of 
the corporation were “conducted on principles well calculated to 
promote the success and prosperity of the institution.”” 

After the sudden revival of trade in 1810 the Bank found 
the demand for accommodations greater than its capital would 
enable it to meet. This situation soon led to severe criticism of 
the Bank and its methods of doing business. It was charged that 
the salaries of its officers were exorbitant in comparison with 
those of judges and other public officials; and it was also claimed 
that there were great discriminations in making loans.* Many of 
those who had been most active in promoting the establishment 
of the Bank were now loud in their condemnation of its alleged 
injustices. They contended that there was lacking the restrain- 
ing influence of free and active competition, which, in the lan- 
guage of Adam Smith, “forces everybody to have recourse to 
good management for the sake of self-defense.” In a pamphlet 
written in 1811 Henry Banks said: “The Bank of Virginia was 
established against violent prejudices. No man wrote half so 
much as I did to insure its adoption. I knew that it might be- 
come a terrible and oppressive engine, but I thought that patriot- 
ism, prudence, and justice would operate in giving it the most 
useful direction. In this I have been greatly disappointed.” He 
further said that, “They [the directors] became unpopular, and 
all who durst speak did not hesitate to say, as I do now, that if 
their wisdom or purity were to be tested by the opinions of those 
who have transactions at the Bank, that no men ever forfeited 
public expectations with less credit to themselves or less useful- 
ness to their country.’” 


" House Journals (1809-10), p. 102. * Bankers’ Magazine, III, 215. 
* Sketches, etc., by Henry Banks, Richmond, 1811 (Library of Congress). 
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No doubt there was some room for such criticism. Any in- 
stitution which possesses practically a complete monopoly, grant- 
ed by the state and in which the state has an interest, is apt to 
feel that it can do much as it pleases. Its desire to make money 
may smother the sense of moral obligation. But on the other 
hand many of the criticisms of the Bank appear to have been 
too severe. During the earlier years of banking in any state the 
borrowers are likely to regard the bank as a benevolent rather 
than as a money-making institution. This is especially true when 
it possesses special grants by legislative power, as did the Bank 
of Virginia. Thus the Bank was criticized when it demanded 
that notes be paid at maturity and refused to make renewals. 
Furthermore, the opportunities for a new bank in Virginia were 
recognized by certain individuals who set about, by a criticism 
of the Bank of Virginia, to mold public sentiment in favor of 
such a bank. 

The increasing demand for accommodations led, in Decem- 
ber, 1810, to the introduction of a resolution in the House of 
Delegates to increase the capital of the Bank, since Lynchburg 
and Winchester each wanted a branch. Also, it was pointed out 
that the removal of the branch of the Bank of the United States 
at Norfolk would make necessary an increase in the capital of 
the branch of the Bank of Virginia at that place.*° The House 
turned the matter over to a special committee on banks for in- 
vestigation. 

The report of this committee, rendered in December, 1811, 
discussed in detail three possible methods of increasing the bank- 
ing capital of the state. The first plan was to increase the capital 
stock of the Bank of Virginia; the second was to establish an in- 
dependent banking system; and the third was to charter another 
parent bank with branches at Norfolk, Winchester, and Lynch- 
burg.”* 

The Bank of Virginia, fearing that a rival institution would 
be chartered, submitted to the legislature the following proposi- 


* Richmond Enquirer, December 29, 1810. 
* Ibid., January 16, 1812; House Journals (1811-12), pp. 79-81. 
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tion: first, the extension of the charter of the Bank until May 1, 
1833; secondly, an increase in the capital stock of the Bank by 
adding one and one-half million dollars thereto as soon as that 
sum could be subscribed, with the privilege of extending that 
amount half a million more whenever the stockholders deemed it 
advisable; thirdly, a restriction of the sale of new stock to not 
less than 20 per cent above par in order to prevent the deprecia- 
tion of the old stock. In return for these privileges the directors 
agreed that the state should retain 3,000 shares of the new stock, 


TABLE I 


TABLE SHOWING Discounts, NOTES IN CIRCULATION, SPECIE, DEPosIts, 
AND DIVIDENDS OF THE BANK OF VIRGINIA, 1806-12 








Year 


Discounts 


Circulation 


Specie 


Deposits 


Dividends 
(Percentage) 





1806... 
1807... 
1808... 
1809... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812... 


$2,114, 863.78 


2,444,329.81 
2,266,497.18 
2,205 ,421.82 
2,644,345 .30 
31324,710.74 
3,608 698.04 





$ 925,428.88 


1,235,337-58 
1, 552,336.04 
1, 163,154.29 
2,034, 583.02 
2,942,717.30 
2,830,775.58 





$ 464,685.43 


647,253.97 
1,298,610. 81 
1, 192,569.29 
1, 836,618.80 
2 , 293,034.03 
2,012,663.50 


494,445.92 
601 ,O51. 20 
726,971.95 
918,436.82 
1,002, 381.08 
1, 299,827.47 
1,384, 186.56 


4 
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6.5 

7 
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1,000 shares to be paid for in cash, and the remaining 2,000 in 
four equal instalments with interest at 4 per cent. They further 
agreed that the profits arising from the sale of the residual shares 
of the new stock at not less than 20 per cent above par should 
belong exclusively to the state.** This plan was very favorable 
to the state, and would have been accepted had not the special 
committee on banks estimated that the establishment of a new 
bank would mean a still greater profit.” 

After much discussion a new bank was chartered February 
13, 1812, with a capital of $2,000,000. The parent bank was to 
be located in Richmond, with branches at Norfolk, Lynchburg, 


* Richmond Enquirer, January 16, 1812. 


* The state’s investment in the Bank of Virginia had been a profitable one. 
In 1812 a friend of the Bank gave the following balances in the state treasury to 
show how they had grown “as a result of the profits from the Bank”: 1809— 
$141,391; 1810—$168,214; 1812—$212,440. Richmond Enquirer, January 16, 
1812. 
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Winchester, Petersburg, and Fredericksburg.** The charter pro- 
vided that 3,334 of the shares were to be given the state, these 
shares to be paid for out of the half-yearly dividends. This bank 
was called the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, with the idea of win- 
ning the support of the farmers of the state.** The granting of 
this charter on the basis of a reward to the state in the form of 
shares set a new precedent, which was followed in the granting 
of subsequent charters. 


II 


The success of the Farmers’ Bank was assured from the 
first, and by the end of 1812 it was in full operation. Within one 
year $1,321,072.50 of its capital had been actually paid in, its de- 
posits amounted to $590,607.44, its circulation was $726,912, 
and its discounts, $1,420,630. The profits for the first year were 
sufficient to enable the directors to declare a dividend of 3% 
per cent on the capital stock.*® 

The Bank of Virginia soon felt the effects of competition, 
and in 1814, in conjunction with an application for the renewal 
of its charter, it requested permission to increase its capital 
stock in order to extend more liberally its loans and discounts. 
The legislature promptly demanded a bonus similar to that paid 
by the Farmers’ Bank, a demand to which the directors readily 
acceded, and the charter was renewed for a period of fifteen 
years. The Bank was authorized to augment its capital $1,000,- 
ooo, and branches were to be established at Lynchburg and at 
one other place on the eastern side of the Allegheny Mountains. 
As a bonus, the directors agreed that the old stockholders should 
pay $20 per share for the purpose of purchasing 2,400 shares of 
the new stock for the benefit of the state.*’ 

In 1814 there was a general suspension of specie payments 
by the banks of the country. The Virginia banks had anticipated 
the approaching danger and had taken precautions to conserve 


™“ House Journals (1811-12), p. 96. 

* Richmond Enquirer, January 25, 1812. 
* House Journals (1815-16), p. 157. 

" Ibid., (1813-14), p. 114. 
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their specie so far as was possible.* Despite such precaution, 
the suspension by the banks of other states forced the two Vir- 
ginia banks, even though they were in a sound condition, to sus- 
pend, in September, 1814, all payments in specie. 

For a time after their suspension of specie payments the 
notes of the Virginia banks declined in sympathy with those of 
banks in other states, and were acceptable only at a discount in 
centers of trade like Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia. 
This situation existed until the restoration of peace, when public 
confidence in the Virginia banks began to rise. Soon such notes 
were acceptable at par in Virginia and not very much below it in 
the foregoing trade centers. 

Late in 1815 the legislature appointed a committee to ex- 
amine the condition of the Virginia banks and to ascertain why 
they had not resumed specie payments. The chairman addressed 
a letter to each of the presidents of the two banks, inquiring if 
their institutions still refused to redeem their notes in specie, 
what was the reason for not resuming specie payments, and if it 
was possible for the legislature to lend any assistance which 
would enable them to resume such payments. The president of 
the Bank of Virginia answered in detail, replying in the affirma- 
tive to the first question, and stating in answer to the second that 
the Virginia banks had been compelled to suspend specie pay- 
ments by the same conditions which had forced other banks to 
take similar action. He declared that his bank had been the last 
to suspend such payments and that it would be among the first 
to resume them. He denied that the Bank of Virginia had pushed 
its discounts beyond what formerly would have been the limits 
of safety when specie was paid on demand, its policy having 
been to prefer the security of its stock to immediate profits. In 
explanation of the non-resumption of specie payments by the 
Bank, he said that during the last months of the war, owing to 
remittances from the War Department for the payment of treops 
in service, and during the first six months of peace owing to the 

* Early in 1813 Dr. Thomas Massie wrote his father that “the banks [Bank 
of Virginia and the Farmers’ Bank] have absorbed almost all of the gold in cir- 


culation, and they are reluctant to part with it” (Virginia Magazine of History 
and Biography, VIII, 408). 
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balance of commercial transactions, there had been created 
against some of the northern towns a large debt which could not 
be immediately liquidated and therefore remained an unproduc- 
tive fund. He explained that for this debt the Bank had issued 
notes, the owners of which would most likely demand payment 
in specie in case the vaults were opened, while the Bank itself 
had no means of forcing the payment of specie by its debtors. 
On account of this situation the directors of the Bank of Vir- 
ginia deemed it best not to resume specie payments until the 
other banks of the country had agreed to do likewise. The reply 
of the president of the Farmers’ Bank was very similar to that 
given by the president of the Bank of Virginia.*® 


TABLE II 


COMBINED CONDITION OF THE VIRGINIA BANKS BEFORE 
AND DURING SUSPENSION 








Capital Circulation Specie 





January 1, 1813 $2,821,072.50 | $3,454,322.38 | $1,729,142.15 
January 1, 1814 3,188,432.50 4,187,679. 28 760,043.75 
January 1, 1815 4,029 ,097.50 4,616, 240. 34 773,031.71 
January 1, 1816 4,090, 762.50 5,581,445.64 1,754,451.49 














Late in 1816 the Congress of the United States took action 
to force the banks of the country to resume specie payments. 
The first step was the authorization of the establishment of the 
Second Bank of the United States. It was further provided that 
after February 20, 1817, the public revenues should be received 
in specie, treasury notes, United States Bank notes, and notes of 
other specie-paying banks.” This action led to a meeting in 
Philadelphia on February 1, 1817, of the representatives of the 
banks of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Richmond. 
At this meeting an agreement was made with the Secretary of 
the United States Treasury which enabled all of the banks to 
resume payments in specie on February 20, 1817.” 

Prior to 1817 the two parent banks in Virginia had estab- 
lished branches only in the counties east of the Blue Ridge 

* House Journals (1815-16); Niles’ Register, 1X, 427. 

* Ibid., XI, 385. * Ibid. 
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Mountains. The prosperous and rapidly growing counties of the 
valley and the trans-Allegheny were still without banking ac- 
commodations. In order that these counties might be afforded 
banking facilities a bill was presented to the legislature provid- 
ing for the incorporation of fifteen independent banks. The bill 
was favored by the delegates from the western, and opposed by 
those from the eastern, counties. The opponents of independent 
banks argued that none of the small towns in that region could 
furnish enough capital to support an independent bank. The 
measure came to a vote and was defeated.** Immediately an- 
other bill was presented which provided for the establishment of 
two new banks with branches. This bill passed on January 11, 
1817, and provided for the incorporation of two banks, one at 
Wheeling, to be called the Northwestern Bank of Virginia, and 
the other at Winchester, to be called the Bank of the Valley of 
Virginia. The capital stock of each was to be not less than $400,- 
ooo nor more than $600,000. In addition to the capital stock 
there was to be created in the name of the state and for the bene- 
fit of the fund for internal improvements a number of shares 
equal to 15 per cent of the amount of stock subscribed, these 
shares to be paid for out of the dividends on each individual’s 
share. The stockholders of the Northwestern Bank, at their first 
annual meeting, were to establish branches at Wellsburg, Mor- 
gantown, and Clarksburg, each with a capital of not less than 
$100,000. The Bank of the Valley was to establish a branch in 
either Loudon or Fauquier, as the stockholders might elect, and 
another in either Jefferson, Berkeley, Hampshire, or Hardy if 
$100,000 had been subscribed in these counties.” 

The year 1819 witnessed the first general financial crisis in 
the United States. The effects of this crisis were keenly felt in 
Virginia. During the years of inflation, when agricultural prod- 
ucts were high, land had been bought at high prices and mostly 
on credit. Debts thus contracted when money was cheap became 
payable when money was dear, and to pay for the speculation of 
previous years the debtor classes were forced to sacrifice their 


* Niles’ Register, X, 90; Jefferson’s Works (Ford ed.), X, 2. 
* Laws (1817), chap. XLIX, p. 55; Niles’ Register, XI, 402. 
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property at great losses.** These conditions continued through- 
out the year 1820, and eventually paralyzed every business in- 
terest in the state. In the counties beyond the Blue Ridge good 
slaves sold for $100, good horses for $5.00, and the sheriff was 
generally the purchaser.** In fact, general conditions in 1820 
were so bad that Jefferson said, “I fear local insurrections against 
these horrible sacrifices of property.” 

During this period of depression the Virginia banks neces- 
sarily suffered enormous losses. The inability of debtors to pay 
for property purchased during the period of inflation forced the 
banks to take over at high prices much real estate on which ex- 
cessive loans had been made. These lands were disposed of by 
the banks at almost any price obtainable. The banks also lost 
heavily on account of dishonest officials. In 1820 a clerk in the 
Farmers’ Bank admitted that he had stolen $23,000 of the 
Bank’s funds, but an examination of his books revealed that 
there was a deficit of $57,706.*" Despite these severe losses the 
Virginia banks never stood in any danger of failure. While 
other states suffered great losses in banking capital during the 
period of depression, Virginia did not lose a dollar and her banks 
continued to pay dividends. In the neighboring state of Mary- 
land, where the system of independent banking was in force, 
there were wholesale failures with a total loss in banking capital 
of $3,000,000, or one-third of the paid-up banking capital of the 
state.”* 

The distressing economic conditions in Virginia during the 
years 1819 and 1820 cannot be laid at the doors of the Virginia 
banks. While the banks did follow the example set by the Bank 
of the United States by contracting their circulation during the 
earlier period of depression, their circulation during 1819-20 re- 
mained practically the same. The low price of land was due in 


™ Writing to John Adams in 1819 Jefferson said, “Lands in this State [Vir- 
ginia] cannot now be sold for a year’s rent” (Works, Ford ed., X, 147). 


* Ibid., X, 156; National Intelligencer, May 16, 1820. 
* Works (Washington ed.), VII, 151. 

* Niles’ Register, XII, 352. 

* Bryan, History of State Banking in Maryland, p. 67. 
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large measure to the contraction in the circulation of the United 
States Bank and to the general conditions which such action in- 
duced over the entire country. The general decrease in the price 
of agricultural products discouraged the farmers and caused 
them to sell their lands and to seek their fortunes in the West. 

On account of economic conditions in the state, the period 
from 1820 to 1830 was not very favorable to the further devel- 
opment of banking in Virginia, though the existing banks were 
able to employ their capital so as to earn expenses and to pay 
dividends. The dividends were small compared with those of 
former years, and this reduction of dividends caused much dis- 
content among the stockholders. The high dividends paid dur- 
ing the prosperous years had led the stockholders to expect a 
continuance of them at a time when the banks did well to pay 
expenses. As a result the banks were criticized by certain mem- 
bers of the legislature and objections were raised to granting the 
Farmers’ Bank a new charter. It was only after the Bank had 
agreed to pay the state a bonus of $50,000 that a bill to extend 
the charter for fifteen years passed both houses on March 20, 
1824.” 

III 

Prior to 1830 Virginia had repeatedly refused to follow other 
states in the adoption of a liberal banking policy, preferring the 
gradual development of banking institutions. After 1830, how- 
ever, the adoption of a program for internal improvements, made 
necessary by the advance of other states in that direction, ren- 
dered imperative a more liberal banking policy. By 1836 the is- 
sues of the existing Virginia banks had become expanded to the 
point where it was necessary to meet the increasing demand for 
banking facilities either by augmenting the capital of the exist- 
ing banks or by creating new ones. The need for additional 
banking capital was increased by the expiration on March 3, 
1836, of the charter of the Second Bank of the United States. 
Its two branches in Virginia employed a capital of $1,500,000, 
and it was estimated that the debts due the two branches amount- 
ed to $2,000,000. The circulation of these branches amounted 


* Niles’ Register, XXVI, 38. 
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to $2,005,170.°° Furthermore, there had been no increase in 
the banking capital of the state since 1817, except the permission 
given the Bank of Virginia to increase its capital $500,000 upon 
its subscribing that sum to the James River and Kanawha Com- 
pany, the authority given the Bank of the Valley to establish a 
branch at Harper’s Ferry and to increase its capital $200,000, 
and the establishment of the Merchant’s Bank at Wheeling in 
1834 with a capital of $500,000." 

The General Assembly of 1836-37 decided that the time had 
arrived when a more progressvie banking policy was necessary 
for the future development of the state. Since all previous char- 
ters had been granted by special acts of the legislature, the first 
step was the passage of a general banking law for the purpose of 
simplifying the method of obtaining bank charters. The most 
important provisions of this new act were as follows: (1) No 
bank granted a charter could go into operation until three-fifths 
of the capital had been subscribed and paid in the current coin 
of the United States. (2) No bank could issue any bills, notes, 
tickets, orders, or other paper payable to bearer unless these 
were payable in specie on demand. (3) The total debts of no 
bank could at any time exceed the amount of its deposits and 
twice the amount of stock paid in. (4) The circulation of all 
banks was limited to five times their reserves of gold and silver 
coin of the legal money of the United States. (5) Parent banks 
were to have nine directors, and each branch was to have seven. 
Four of the former and three of the latter were to be appointed 
by the governor. The right was reserved, however, for the Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide, at any time thereafter, for the appoint- 
ment by the governor of five of the directors of parent banks 
and four of those of each branch. (6) No bank was allowed to 
pay a dividend of over 6 per cent until it had accomumulated a 
surplus equal to at least 5 per cent of its capital. (7) All loans 
were limited to six months. (8) Out of the semiannual dividends 
a bonus equal to one-fourth of 1 per cent of the capital stock was 
to be paid to the state. (9) No bank outside of Virginia could 


* House Journals (1836-37), Doc. 7, p. 3. 
* Ibid. (1834-35), Doc. 26, p. 2. 
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subscribe for, purchase, or hold stock, either directly or indi- 
rectly, in any bank incorporated under or regulated by the act. 
(10) Any bank refusing to pay specie on demand automatically 
forfeited its charter. 

On March 25, 1836, three days after the passage of the gen- 
eral banking law, an act was passed by the legislature for the 
purpose of “increasing the banking capital of this Common- 
wealth.” This act established at Norfolk the Exchange Bank of 
Virginia, with a total capital of $1,800,000, and provided that 
branches be established at Richmond, Petersburg, and Clarks- 
ville. The act also provided for the increase of the capital of all 
the old banks under the condition that they accept the provisions 
of the general banking law.** The total increase of Virginia’s 
banking capital provided for in this act amounted to $5,000,000, 
the largest amount which had ever been authorized at a single 
session of the legislature. 

Before the provisions for the extensive addition to Virginia’s 
banking capital could be carried out, the panic of 1837 swept 
over the country. The banks of New York were the first to sus- 
pend specie payments on May 10, 1837, and the Bank of Vir- 
ginia took similar action only six days later. The action taken 
by the Bank of Virginia was explained by the board of directors 
in the following public statement: “While other banks have de- 
termined to suspend payments in coin for any claims this insti- 
tution may have on them, this board deems it expedient under 
the circumstances to order, as a precautionary measure, a sus- 
pension on its part, for the present, of coin for demand on this 
institution.”** The following day the Farmers’ Bank took sim- 
ilar action, and by June 12, 1837, all of the Virginia Banks ex- 
cept the Northwestern Bank of Virginia had suspended.** 

The suspension of specie payments by the Virginia banks 
was a precautionary measure rather than a necessary one. They 

* Laws (1836-37), chap. Ixxxiii, p. 69. 

* Niles’ Register, I1, 79. 

“ This action caused all of the banks, except the Bank of Virginia and the 
Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank, to forfeit their charters. A special session of the 


legislature was hurriedly called and this provision of the general banking law was 
temporarily suspended. In 1841 this section was repealed by the legislature. 
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began at once gradually to reduce their circulation and to en- 
large their supply of specie for the purpose of resuming specie 
payments early in 1838. In December, 1837, a convention was 
held in New York by the banks of the country for the purpose of 
agreeing upon a date for the resumption of specie payments. At 
this meeting the Virginia delegates voted in every instance to 
resume such payments on any day set by the convention.* This 
action was justified by the sound condition of the Virginia banks. 
On November 1, 1837, the liabilities of the Bank of Virginia 
were $5,687,866.27, and its assets, inclusive of stock and exclu- 
sive of real estate, amounted to $9,325,026.55. The liabilities of 
the Farmers’ Bank on the same date were $4,177,756.81, and its 
assets were $6,437,896.55. The condition of other banks in the 
state was equally good.** The majority of the representatives at 
this convention believed that conditions throughout the country 
made an immediate resumption of specie payments impossible, 
and the convention adjourned until the following April with the 
understanding that all banks were to be prepared to resume soon 
thereafter.*’ 

Early in 1838 the business outlook became more favorable 
and public opinion brought pressure to bear upon the banks of 
the country for a resumption of specie payments. The New 
York banks were compelled by law to resume such payments by 
May 10, 1838, and the banks of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
Virginia took similar action early in August. The Virginia banks 
were all in a sound condition and were able to resume payments 
in specie with little or no inconvenience to their patrons. 

The panic had not run its course, and the following year was 
one of disaster for the entire country. Early in October, 1839, 
the majority of the banks of the country, except those in New 
York and New England, again suspended specie payments. In 
Virginia the Farmers’ Bank and the Bank of Virginia suspended 
on October 12 and 14, respectively, while the Northwestern 
Bank of Virginia, the Merchants’ and Mechanics’ Bank of 

* Niles’ Register, ITI, 226; House Journals (1838), p. 511. 

* Niles’ Register, III, 130; House Journals (1838), p. 9. 

" Niles’ Register, III, 51. 
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Wheeling, and the Exchange Bank of Virginia refused to sus- 
pend, declaring that they could fully redeem all of their notes in 
circulation.** The Exchange Bank of Virginia soon found that it 
was not expedient for it to continue specie payments, and as a 
result suspended a few days after the two banks just men- 
tioned.*® 

In preparation for an early resumption of specie payments 
the Virginia banks began a reduction of their loans and dis- 
counts. This action enabled the Bank of Virginia, the Farmers’ 
Bank, and the Exchange Bank of Virginia early in 1841 to de- 
clare their readiness to co-operate with the banks of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia in resuming specie payments. Such a resump- 
tion was brought about on February 1, 1841.*° In a short time, 
however, the banks of Philadelphia again suspended all pay- 
ments in specie, and those of Baltimore followed. The three Vir- 
ginia banks before mentioned continued to redeem their notes in 
specie with the hope that they would be able to sustain them- 
selves in the effort. But the suspension of the banks in the cities 
with which Virginia carried on an active commercial intercourse 


operated entirely to the disadvantage of the Virginia banks. The 
banks of Philadelphia and Baltimore were enabled to replenish 
the specie in their vaults at the expense of the specie-paying 
banks of Virginia, while the latter received no equivalent in re- 
turn. This situation soon forced the directors to rescind their 
former resolutions to continue payments, and on April 6, 1841, 
they again suspended all payments in specie.** 


* House Journals (1841-42), Doc. 47, p. 7; Niles’ Register, VII, 136. 


* The following memorial of the Exchange Bank to the legislature explained 
its action: “Demands made for specie through agency, etc. for transportation and 
export arising from conditions existing in the states north of Virginia, which so 
weakened the institutions’ stock of coin as to present an alarming outlook; the 
notes of this bank were so greatly sought after that in the vicinity of Norfolk 
premiums were paid for them in issues of distant branches of Virginia banks for 
the sole purpose of withdrawing specie and not for the purpose of legitimate trade 
and commerce. Perceiving that the usefulness of the institution would be im- 
paired if the stock of specie was not replenished, application was made to the 
Treasurer of the State for the payment of the State subscription of 1,038 shares. 
The want of funds prevented this” (House Journals [1839-40], Document 12). 


“ House Journals (1841-42), Doc. 47, p. 7. * Ibid., p. 8. 
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The Philadelphia banks resumed specie payments on March, 
1842, and the Baltimore banks followed in a short time there- 
after. The Virginia banks, having been forced to suspend such 
payments several times within a period of four years on account 
of the suspension of banks in other states, decided to delay re- 
sumption until they felt assured that the action of the other 
banks was final. For this reason the Virginia banks did not re- 
sume payments in specie until September 18, 1842.* 

In many states the crises of 1837 and 1839 caused a great 
reduction in banking capital, both by voluntary reduction on the 
part of the stockholders and by failure. In the neighboring state 
of Maryland four banks became insolvent, and the capital of 
many others was reduced.** In Virginia, however, there were no 
bank failures, nor was there any reduction of the banking capital 
of the state as a result of the two crises. In fact, such capital was 
gradually increased from $7,005,356 in 1838 to $10,362,362 in 
1842. 

IV 


In 1850 so much trouble was caused by the circulation in 
Virginia of small foreign notes that the General Assembly took 
action to get rid of them. Other states had attempted to relieve 
similar difficulties by establishing new banking companies, by 
allowing all banks to double their issues, and by granting the 
right of issue to savings banks. In Virginia a system of inde- 
pendent banking was adopted in an effort to remedy the situa- 
tion. 

Free banking under a general law had been adopted by the 
State of New York in 1838. Soon after this New York law went 
into operation a resolution was presented to the General Assem- 
bly of Virginia for the authorization of free banking in that 
state.** Since the New York law was regarded as an experiment, 
no action was taken on this resolution. In 1851, when the state 
legislature found it necessary to provide some means whereby 
the banking capital could be increased, it adopted this system of 

© Niles’ Register, XIII, 48. 

“ Bryan, History of State Banking in Maryland, p. 104. 

“ Niles’ Register, LV, 354. 
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independent banking which provided for the emission of notes on 
the basis of public securities deposited with the state treasurer. 
It was hoped that this new system would increase the circulating 
medium of the state sufficiently to drive out the troublesome 
foreign notes.*° 

The first banks established under this new law were in the 
growing and prosperous towns of Lynchburg, Wheeling, Charles- 
town, Staunton, and Portsmouth. Application for charters of 
similar banks poured in from all over the state. It was soon 
found that it was not so easy as had been anticipated to compete 
with the old parent banks. With the increasing prosperity of the 
state these banks began to enlarge their capital and to create 
new branches. By December 1, 1855, the parent banks had es- 
tablished twenty-four new branches, with a combined capital of 
$5,000,000, while during the same period only thirteen of the 
thirty-five independent banks granted charters had gone into 
operation.“ 

In 1854 an effort was made to abolish the old system of par- 
ent banks with branches and to supplant it with the new system 
of independent banking. Since the charters of all the parent 
banks expired in 1857, the time was considered opportune for 
the change. One of the most ardent advocates of this change was 
John Rutherfoord; and his speech before the General Assembly 
in 1854 embodied a general résumé of the policies and practices 
of the Virginia banks up to that time.*’ His attack on the old 
banking system failed to convince a majority of the members of 
the General Assembly that this system should be abolished and 
replaced by the new one of independent banking. In fact, the in- 
dependent banks had not so triumphantly vindicated the wis- 

“The Richmond Whig of March 28, 1851, said: “We trust that the state 
stock banking system may aid in relieving us to some extent of the dirty foreign 
circulation which oppresses us. We are invaded by the rags of North Carolina, of 
Maryland and Ohio They are foundlings sent to be left at our own door 
and provided for at our own expense. They are worn out, consumed, and lost 


among us; every dollar of the small note circulation is a gain of almost that 
amount to the issuer.” 


“ House Documents (1855-56), Doc. 36, p. 6. 
“ Rutherfoord, Speech on Banks (pamphlet in Virginia State Library). 
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dom of the principle on which they were based as to induce the 
public to sacrifice in their favor a system which, on the whole, 
had operated equally to the advantage of the state and to the 
community. The governor of the state urgently recommended 
that the old system be retained; and the final result was a meas- 
ure renewing for a period of six years the charters of all the old 
parent banks.** 

In 1855 the deficit of the state treasury became so great 
that it was decided to sell the state’s interest in the Virginia 
banks and to apply the proceeds to the payment of the public 
debt. In accordance with this decision an act was passed on 
March 18, 1856, authorizing the auditor of public accounts to sell 
the state’s shares in all of the banks except those held for the 
benefit of the literary fund.*® By the sale of its stock the state 
surrendered the right of appointing directors, but the right was 
reserved to appoint at any time commissioners with full power to 
examine the books of any or all the banks. This feature of public 
inspection for security alone, and not by the state as a stock- 
holder, appeared in Virginia long after it had been adopted by 
other states. The banks of the state, by their sound policies and 
careful administration, had won the confidence of the people 
and close supervision through the appointment of directors was 
no longer considered necessary for the protection of the public. 

During the troubled years of 1860-65 the Virginia banks 
made every effort to defend themselves against almost certain 
destruction. In i860 they were forced, along with the other 
banks of the country, to suspend specie payments. They at- 
tempted to resume such payments at frequent intervals in the 
early years of the war, but gradually their assets vanished and 
were replaced by worthless Confederate notes. In 1865 the 
legislature authorized a loan to the Commonwealth by the sev- 
eral banks, and for the application thereof to the use of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. The evacuation of Richmond fol- 
lowed, and the remaining specie of the banks was hastily trans- 
ferred to Washington, Georgia. Very little of this specie was 

“ Laws (1855-56), pp. 48-53; Bankers’ Magazine, VIII, 551-52. 

“ Virginia Code (1860), pp. 265-66. 
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ever recovered, and not one of the old banks reorganized after 
the close of the war. The new banking system of the state was 
established in accordance with the National Banking Act and 
along the lines of independent banking. 

In conclusion it may be said that this early branch banking 
system in Virginia compared favorably with that of any system 
in the United States. That there were many mistakes, and that 
the policies often fell short of modern banking standards, is 
undeniable. But no evidence has been discovered to show that 
any incorporated bank in Virginia failed, or that any man lost 
a dollar by a Virginia banknote, until the banks were ruined by 
the Civil War. In the adoption of a banking system to suit local 
conditions litte was developed that was new; at the same time 
the disastrous experimentation from which other states suffered 
so much was avoided. For the shareholders the banks earned 
fair dividends, though not extremely large ones, except in a few 
instances. The chief characteristics of the system were broad 
regulations, liberal powers, and few restrictions. The final result 
was a banking system which won and merited the confidence of 
the people. 

GEorGE T. STARNES 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





ECONOMIC SECTIONALISM IN CANADA: THE PROBLEM 
OF THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


ica and fix in his mind the conformation of the Maritime 
Provinces and their position in relation to the St. Lawrence 

Valley, the Ontario peninsula, and the New England states. Out of 
these geographical facts have grown certain economic and political 
conditions which for the last six years have been causing serious per- 
turbation to the business interests and to the politicians of the Do- 
minion. The situation also involves certain principles of politics and 
economics which are of interest to the world in general. ‘ 

Sectionalism looms large in United States history, and it is easy 
to recall the secession activities of New England) Federalists or South 
Carolina Nullifiers, the bloody contest of 1861-65, and the subsequent 
minor struggles over greenbackism, free silver, and agrarian relief. 
Canada, with its huge area, even if less diversified, perhaps, than the 
neighboring republic, was bound to encounter the problem. It ap- 
peared, of course, in perennial tariff re and in the various 
issues growing out of the peculiar religious and racial solidarity of 
Quebec. The maritime situation, although long developing, appeared 
in aggravated form as one aspect of post-war depression. 

Confederation of the various colonies of British North America 
took place in 1867. The Maritime Proyinces came into the union with 
great reluctance. Prince Edward Island stayed out until 1873. The 
twelve years preceding confederation were perhaps the most favorable 
in maritime history. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854 had furnished 
a great market for their products and permitted the purchase of 
American manufactures in the Boston and New York markets. These 
provinces shared in the profits arising from heavy purchases of army 
supplies during the Civil War. The carrying trade flourished, and 
some adventurous navigators made fortunes by running the blockade. 
All in all, it was the golden age of the Maritimes. Confederation was 
never popular, was actually rejected as far as public opinion had a 
chance to express itself, and was finally put through only by skilful 
political manipulaticn and on the basis of specific considerations 
which were written into the British North America Act itself. 


50r 


[i reader of this article should glance at a map of North Amer- 
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The history of the Maritime Provinces since confederation is well . 
summarized in the words of recent official investigators: ‘The out- 
standing fact is that they have not prospered and developed, either in 
population, or in commercial, industrial, and rural enterprise, as fully 
as other portions of Canada.” Naturally, confederation received the 
blame, although these same investigators go on to state their belief 
that the Maritime interpretation of history took too little account, not 
only of the changes following the abrogation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty, but also “of all the other factors that have been operating in 
commerce, industry, and the general field of economics within the 
last sixty years. The influences of world-changes in economic condi- 
tions have not passed by the Maritime Provinces, although the changes 
may have been so gradual and so imperceptible in actual operation 
as not to be noted year by year.’”’ And they proceed to point out that 
changes in the character of ocean transportation had ended their old 
pre-eminence in shipbuilding and ship-owning, that these provinces 
were unfavorably located with respect to the newly developed terri- 
tories of the Dominion, and as “old-established colonies, with a great 
measure of growth and settlement behind them,” were unable to read- 
ily adjust themselves to changing conditions. Post hoc propter hoc is 
frequently, however, the effective working principle in politics and 
popular economics. 

Following the prosperity of the decades prior to 1867 came a long 
period of development, so slow, compared to that of the central and 
western provinces, as to seem stagnation or even retrogression. Local 
industries which had supported prosperous villages gradually died out. 
Farm lands depreciated and the poorer grades of lands were aban- 
doned in much the same fashion as in New England during the years 
following the War of 1812. People by the tens of thousands moved 
to the West or to the United States, and these latter regions gained an 
invaluable element of population as a result. There was a popular 
saying that “brains were a leading export.” Compared with Montreal, 
which rose in population from 101,961 in 1871 to 618,506 in 1921, or 
Toronto, which rose from 56,080 to 521,983, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
increased from 37,008 to only 58,372, and St. John, New Brunswick, 
declined from 52,120 to 47,160. The World War, as might be ex- 
pected, had serious results. It brought, it is true, a temporary stimu- 
lus to industry, agriculture, and shipping. Loss of life was heavy, 
however, war taxes and indirect burdens were relatively great, and the 
dislocation in the costs of living following deflation and the resultant 
depression of 1921 was severely felt. The Fordney tariff of the United 
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States was a staggering blow to Maritime producers. Emigration was 
renewed at an alarming rate, and as conditions failed to improve, there 
arose a demand for governmental action. Such action was slow in 
forthcoming and Maritime leaders complained bitterly that in 1874, 
when they had had forty-three members in the House of Commons as 
against the present twenty-nine, their demands were not lightly disre- 
garded. Chambers of commerce studied the situation and filed pro- 
tests; the provincial legislatures passed resolutions; secession and the 
formation of a Maritime Union were seriously discussed. More impor- 
tant, the strength of the Liberal party melted away; twenty-three out 
of the twenty-nine seats in the federal Parliament opposed the Mac- 
kenzie King ministry; and Nova Scotia turned a Liberal government 
out of office for the first time in forty years. In August, 1925, a con- 
ference of business men held at Moncton, New Brunswick, drafted 
reports and petitions summarizing the needs of the provinces in trans- 
portation, trade, settlement, and other matters. 

In the parliamentary session of 1926, the subject was in the fore- 
front for months and was ably debated from many angles. The ma- 
jority program included a commission of inquiry, and although an 
opposition member described such commissions as “merely vehicles 
for side-tracking troublesome questions,” it was apparent from the 
start that some favorable action was certain to result. The dissatis- 
faction in the Maritimes had in the meantime begun to arouse interest 
and even anxiety in the central provinces, and numerous organizations 
there urged careful consideration for, and, if possible, redress of, their 
grievances. The grievances were stated in numerous forms, but per- 
haps nowhere better than by Mr. Robert K. Smith, a Nova Scotia 
member, in the House of Commons debate, January 18, 1926, as 
“what I believe to be the just rights of the Maritimes, and what I 
know to be the demands of the vast majority of the Maritime people”’: 

1. The restoration of the integrity of the Intercolonial Railway with 
the western terminus of the system re-established at Montreal. 

2. Canadian trade through Canadian ports, and a complete recognition 
of the statutes and enactments of the parliaments of Canada guaranteeing 
this Canadian policy. 

3. Such freight rates as will give the products of the Maritimes that 
easy and profitable access to the markets of the rest of Canada, which was 
agreed upon as one of the fundamental principles of confederation. 

4. A transportation policy that will ensure to the people of the Atlantic 
provinces a fair share of the benefits of the great import and export trade 
of the Dominion, and such adequate markets as will serve to stimulate and 
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develop our great natural resources, commerce, industry and general busi- 
ness. 

5. A thorough survey and investigation of the industrial life and pos- 
sibilities of the Maritime Provinces, to determine, among other things, what 
fiscal changes may be necessary to induce and insure the maximum of pros- 
perity to these provinces and our people. Where increased tariff protection 
may be found to be necessary, increased protection to be afforded. Where 
the measure of protection may be lowered without injury to existing or 
projected industry, the re@uction to be made 

6. That the people of Maritime Canada desire to live as contented as 
prosperous partners in the Canadian federation 


Much interesting history is involved in the railroad question. One 
of the specific inducements promised the Maritimes prior to confed- 
eration was the construction of a railroad connecting them with the 
central provinces. This topic occupies a great deal of space in the 
great confederation debates in the parliament of Ontario and Quebec 
in 1865, and it was incorporated as section 145 of the British North 
America Act, making it mandatory that “within six months after the 
Union” construction should begin and proceed “without intermission 

. . and with all practical speed.” The opening of the Intercolonial 
Railway was expected to give the Maritimes markets to replace those 
lost by confederation and the resultant tariff changes, as well as by 
the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. In the debate of February 
10, 1865, Mr. Macpherson, one of its proponents, asked the following 
series of questions which constitutes a sufficient key to the motives of 
construction: “Have we not reason to believe that it will settle the 
sectional difficulties which have so long agitated and distracted the 
country? Will it not be the means of extending our influence over a 
large and most valuable territory? Will it not open the way for us to 
two of the finest harbors on the Atlantic—St. John and Halifax? Will 
it not give us access to the ocean at all seasons of the year? Will it 
not open to us the coal fields of the Lower Provinces?” 

Another member, it is true, in debate three days later, made a 
much more accurate forecast that “It will be almost impossible to 
alter the present course of trade, except by imposing duties on articles 
imported from other countries. The Intercolonial Railway will be too 
long, and therefore freight by it will be too expensive to divert trade, 
unless it is run by the Government at the cost of the country, and 
people are allowed to carry their goods almost free of charge.” These 
provinces, he declared, could buy their needed supplies more cheaply 
in Boston and New York. 
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The railroad, against the wishes of the territory served, but in 
accordance with those of authorities in London, who were actuated 
by strategic motives and by uneasy visions of blue-clad infantry pour- 
ing across the frontiers of northern Maine, followed a round-about 
route across the Gaspé peninsula and along the gulf shore, adding 
from 250 to 300 miles to its length and traversing an unproductive 
area. Satisfactory trade with the upper provinces never developed. 

In the debate of February 10, 1926, one of the Maritime members 
described the line as the “milch cow of the Maritime Provinces. We 
got the cow in exchange for our independence. We have fed her, and 
the older and central provinces have the milk ” The cold facts 
of the situation were that the upper provinces did not need Maritime 
fish, forest products, or foodstuffs. Maritime coal, of good quality, 
and practically inexhaustible supply, could not compete, because of 
expensive transportation, with American coal, which could be readily 
shipped across the Great Lakes Basin. 

On the other hand, as was brought out in the same debate, mass 
production at the large industrial centers smashed the modest manu- 
factories of the Maritimes. In 25 years over 700 branch factories of 
American firms were established in the upper provinces, and, it was 
alleged, not one in the Maritimes. Under a protective tariff prices were 
raised to the limit. “We must,” said one member, “sell our potatoes 
in Cuba, our fish to Brazil and the Mediterranean, our lumber to 
foreign lands, our apples to England, all in competition with low 
world-prices, in order to provide the dollars wherewith to pay for 
goods from central Canada, manufactured behind a tariff wall.” The 
wholesale business of Halifax and St. John has been largely trans- 
ferred to Montreal and Toronto by the same influences. 

The debates of 1926 saw a great airing of grievances, and the out- 
come was the appointment, April 7, of a commission of inquiry under 
Sir Andrew R. Duncan, which spent the next six months taking evi- 
dence from representatives of the provincial governments and from 
various persons interested in industries, commerce, and finance. The 
report was laid before Parliament at the opening of the session, De- 
cember, 1926, and has already formed the basis of much interesting 
discussion and considerable remedial legislation. The report dealt 
with Maritime claims under a few main heads. Under the topic of 
“Money Grants” an old grievance was dealt with. By the terms of 
confederation the Dominion government made an annual allowance 
for the support of the provincial governments and for their public 
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debts, the latter largely incurred for railroad construction and other 
improvements taken over by that government. The latter arrange- 
ment was considered unfair, inasmuch as the debt allowance of the 
newer western provinces was fixed without reference to assets. Fur- 
thermore, with respect to allowances, the principle of automatic in- 
crease according to population was distinctly unjust to provinces 
which since 1911 had shown only a ro per cent increase compared 
with 25 per cent in Ontario and Quebec, and 60 per cent in the west- 
ern provinces. The commission recommended an immediate lump sum 
increase of payments to the three provinces amounting to $1,600,000, 
and shortly before its adjournment in April, 1927, Parliament took 
favorable action thereon. 

“Transportation and Freight Rates,” the second topic treated, 
as might be expected, was an involved and difficult one. The rate 
increases imposed since 1912, the commission admitted, had taken no 
account of “the special considerations as revealed in the pledges and 
pronouncements already referred to,” the latter a reference to the 
pre-confederation inducements held out to the Maritimes. Accordingly 
they recommended an immediate 20 per cent reduction on all traffic, 
which both originates and terminates at stations in the Atlantic divi- 
sion of the Canadian National Railways, including import and export 
traffic by sea, from and to that division. The merits of such a proposal 
would require a great amount of space for even cursory discussion, but 
serve at least to illustrate the incompatibility of political (or strategic) 
considerations and economic needs in railroad building. The proposal, 
however, received favorable action during the last session, and was 
estimated to be the equivalent of a $3,000,000 grant to the area af- 
fected. It was defended in part on the theory that since confedera- 
tion there had been an aggregate federal expenditure on railways and 
waterways of $2,817,389,000, of which only $167,998,000 had been 
spent in the maritimes, while on the basis of population they were en- 
titled to an expenditure of $309,912,000, likewise a somewhat ques- 
tionable method of estimating construction needs. Back of this was 
the long controversy over the building of the transcontinental sys- 
tems under the national railway policy of 1903-4, intended, in the 
words of a Nova Scotia member during the Commons debate of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1926, to constitute “a national transportation policy for 
Canada, Canadian business, and Canadian ports. It was summed up 
in the pledge of the government of that time that trade would be 
forced on Canadian soil and through Canadian ports.” As is well 
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known, Canadian exports have been steadily flowing to American out- 
lets, the reasons therefor being quite evident on the map. In the 1926 
debate, figures were read into the record showing that the diversion 
of 50,000,000 bushels of grain to Halifax would give that port an ap- 
proximate benefit of $325,000 at a cost of $8,400,000 either to the 
shippers or the Canadian National Railroad. Mr. Bourassa, Quebec 
member, remarked: “They have done their best to make the stream 
flow up hill, but it will not.” 

Under the head of “Port Development and Export Trade” the 
commission discussed the problem of export trade at considerable 
length, pointing out that the railway haul was not the most important 
consideration in connection with the routing of grain, as many as- 
sumed, but “Over a series of years, the merchanting of the grain crops 
of the West in the markets of the world has been built up on a deli- 
cate mechanism which cannot be suddenly or violently disturbed with- 
out creating chaos, and even disaster. The routing has been deter- 
mined, not by reference to railway haul entirely, but by the need for 
concentrating the grain at a key position which commands a range of 
ports where—because of the quantity and variety of ocean tonnage 
available—the shipper can be sure of finding cargo space within the 
shortest possible time for the quantity and destination of his ship- 
ment, at any given moment.” 

The Commission proceeded to recommend the further develop- 
ment of Halifax and St. John under federal commissions, and that 
port facilities be steadily developed “even ahead of expansion of 
trade.” “Port development must be built upon the basis of a balanced 
and diversified traffic, and on the basis also of diversified markets. It 
is, therefore, necessary to avoid easy optimism in this matter of port 
development.” 

Under “Trade Policy” the commission discussed forest products, 
fisheries, coal, and steel in relation to the business problems of the 
maritimes. Forest production in 1924 was valued at $45,000,000, and 
in case of New Brunswick, in stumpage fees, timber licenses, and 
bonuses, paid 37 per cent of the province’s total revenue. “A trade 
treaty with the United States” is reported to be the unanimous wish 
of the persons and organizations reporting on this aspect of the ques- 
tion, especially if that country could be induced to add pulp and paper 
to the free list. An effort in this direction by the Dominion authorities 
is recommended by the industries. 

Fisheries are one of Canada’s great resources, and the Maritimes 
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in recent years have been producing over 35 per cent of the total 
catch. Lower rates and special transportation facilities are to be con- 
sidered by the railroad administration. Here again there is an expres- 
sion of regret that “the natural market for fresh fish,” the United 
States, is practically closed, except for live lobsters. “Since the fixing 
of the present American tariff, the Yarmouth fishing fleet alone has 
decreased from eighteen to two, while the number of men employed 
on sea and shore has also greatly decreased from the number em- 
ployed before that time.” Yet, it is pointed out, Yarmouth is only 235 
miles by sea from Boston, a distributing point for 7,000,000 people, 
and the New York market, twenty-four hours distant, serves a popu- 
lation of 25,000,000. The report here emphasizes the existence of a 
widespread belief in the maritimes that Dominion customs and trade 
policies have failed to take sufficient account of the natural products 
and local interests of those provinces. The commission points out 
that a consideration of tariff policies is beyond the scope of its au- 
thorization, but submits the evidence as stated. 

Coal is an important Maritime product, but sales of Nova Scotia 
coal in the St. Lawrence Valley are limited to points of discharge for 
water shipments. As an example, the rate of $1.30 per ton by rail 
from Montreal to Ottawa is cited, the charge for this distance, 117 
miles, being double the charge for water transportation from Sydney 
to Montreal, 850 miles. A system of subventions by the government 
to build up a market in the central provinces had already been rec- 
ommended to Parliament, and this suggestion is renewed. In addition 
there is a recommendation for subsidizing coking plants in Ontario 
and Quebec according to the percentage of Canadian coal run through 
their retorts. This measure has since received favorable action by 
Parliament. A bonus on steel where Canadian coal is used in its manu- 
facture is also recommended. 

The report dealt with a wide variety of other topics, but it will be 
sufficient to quote from the conclusion: 

We have approached consideration of the claims and problems of the 
Maritime Provinces, not from the point of view of finding palliatives for 
the dissatisfaction and political unrest which have been prevailing in that 
part of the Dominion, but with an endeavour to apply equitable correction 
where we have found their claims to be, in our opinion, well founded, and 
practical solutions—or the basis of practical solutions—where we have 
found a set of conditions which call for remedy and it was within our Terms 
of Reference, broadly interpreted, to deal with them. 

The last six years have been a period of great commercial and indus- 
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trial depression throughout most of the world and no doubt the Maritime 
Provinces have suffered severely. But other parts of the Dominion have 
had their times of severe stress also, though probably less prolonged, and 
we do not believe that there is any insurmountable impediment to a revival 
of enterprise and prosperity in these provinces more than in any other. The 
Maritime Provinces, by reason of their traditions and the virility of their 
people, can readily become active participants in the future welfare of the 
Dominion—if they are relieved of the disabilities under which they have 
been suffering and are enabled to approach their problems with renewed 
vigour. 


The report was received with approval by the press and public 
opinion in general. Here and there, it is true, some skepticism was 
shown as to the value of the remedies proposed. Parliament showed a 
similar acquiescent spirit, and by the close of the session, April, 1927, 
had enacted into law practically the entire list of relief measures of- 
fered by the Commission. 

And yet the outsider, looking at things from an objective stand- 
point, must have his doubts on some of these methods of relief. Rate 
concessions, subsidies, federal subventions, outlays for nationalistic 
and political programs can hardly be considered as anything but pal- 
liatives. “I sum this up,” Mr. Bourassa once remarked in the House 
of Commons, January 29, 1926, after explaining the natural advan- 
tages of the central provinces over the Maritimes in respect to accessi- 
bility to markets, water power, and transportation, “by saying that 
it is dangerous and futile for any parliament to attempt to go too far 
in the way of changing the laws of nature and replacing them by laws 
of parliament.” The mistake of 1911, the year when Canada rejected 
reciprocity, was, he declared, about to be supplemented by another in 
the effort to divert trade from its natural channels. 

To any one with a philosophical turn of mind the situation offers 
an interesting field of speculation. Here is a situation where it would 
seem feasible for two neighboring states to supplement each other’s 
resources and activities to the advantage of both, and to the promo- 
tion of international good will and general well-being. 


Wriram A. RosINson 
DarTMOUTH COLLEGE 





CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PRICES AND YIELDS 
OF PREVIOUS YEARS 


not only that crops influence prices during the following crop 

year, but that they also influence prices of the second and 
third succeeding crop years. However, the relationship between prices 
and yield of previous years varies for different crops. For crops which 
can be held one or more years, such as grain and cotton, it seems quite 
natural that crops of the y-1 year affect prices of the y year. Carry- 
over at the end of the crop year is generally positively correlated with 
size of crop. Consequently it may influence prices negatively during 
the second crop year. Two consecutively good crops affect prices more 
than a good crop following a poor one. Two consecutively poor crops 
influence prices more than a poor crop following a good one. 

For this reason it is logical to expect a negative correlation be- 
tween prices of the y year and yield of the y-1 year for grains, cotton, 
and similar crops. However, other factors intervene, and often there 
is a positive correlation between prices of the y year (y,) and yield of 
the y-1 year (x,), as in the case of corn, ry,x,—-+0.383, and cotton, 
ry,%,—=-+0.294. Apparently the most important factor responsible 
for this positive correlation is the quasi-periodicity of yield. Several 
crops show negative correlation between series of yields shifted by one 
year, that is, one year lag. 

There is a tendency for good crops to follow poor ones, and for 
poor crops to follow good ones." 

As a result of the existence of a negative correlation between the 
series of yields with a one-year jag, a positive correlation exists be- 
tween the prices of the y year and yield of the y-1 year, instead of the 
logical negative correlation. To obtain the relationship between prices 
of the y year and yield of the y-1 year, undisturbed by the one-year 
periodicity in yield, it is necessary to find the partial correlation, r, , .2,, 


A STUDY of the prices of several agricultural crops has shown 


* This negative correlation between series of yields shifted by one year is ac- 
centuated by using first-difference method, which shows the existence of a nega- 
tive correlation between the series shifted by one year, when practically no serial 
correlation exists. For this reason the method of deviations from trend is more 
suitable for the study of correlations between the same series shifted by one year 
(serial correlation) and the effect of such serial correlation on other relationships. 
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between prices of the y year (Y,) and yield of the y-1 year (X,), 
eliminating the influence of association between the yield of the y year 


TABLE I* 


Gross, PARTIAL, AND MuLTIPLE CORRELATIONS BETWEEN THE First DIFrer- 
ENCES OF YIELD PER ACRE AND PRICES OF PoTATOES, APPLES, SPRING 
Wueat, Corn, Oats, Hay, AND CoTTON 
































wing, Cornt Oatst Hayt | Cottont |Potatoest] Apples|| epriee 36 
TYYyr cesses —o. 148] —0. 229] —0. 293|—0. 152|—0. 347] —0. 386/—o. 419/—0. 428 
TYVyr ever eees —0. 423|—0. 160] —0. 050] —0. 332/—0. 322/+0. 013]—0. 298] —0. 233 
ry,t,- .]—0. 552] —0. 799] —0. 816] —0. 725|—0. 583] —0. 901/—0. 611|—0. 717 
Ty By ceeeeees +0.004/-+0. 383|/+0. 189|/-+0. 776|-+0. 294]-+0. 265|+-0. 396/+0. 272 
Vg orseeees +0. 641|-+0. 102|/+0. 138]/+0. 226] —0. 082/-++0. 279/-+0. 186|+0. 153 
eee Pere —0. 240] —0. 377/—0. 239/—0. 302].......]....... —o. 481 
oP? ee Cee +0. 336|-+0. 660/+0. 249|/-+0. 249|+0. 448/+0.181]....... 
Vy yee ees eens —0. 046} —0. 020] — 0. 267|-+0. 084/+0. 082)—0. 10o1/+0.179]....... 
7 Se —0. 413] —0. 524] —0. 580] —0. 265] —0. 721] —0. 362]}—0. 558|/—0. 553 
> a —0. §25| +0. 081/-+0. 480] —o. 187 +0. §35|—0. 125]—0. o17/+0. 152 
UY? Seer ey —0. 227|—0. 542] —0. 564] —0. 176]—0. 735] —0. 371/—0. 550/—0. 593 
es Se —0. 295] —0. 070] —0. 605] —0. 175|—0. 225|—0. 151} +0. 069]....... 
Vy Ba0hye eee es +0. 200]-+0. §25|+0. 326]/+0. 121/ +0. 345|+0.414].......]....... 
y.ty0%,ty- + ++ +0. 088}+-0. 121] —0. 563] —0. 148] —0. 033/-+0.027].......J....... 
ym, . | +0. 493] +0. 278]-+0. 307/-+0. 134/+0. 335] +0. 386|+0. 222]....... 
a? +0. 414|]+0. 294] —0. 155|+0.097|+0. 257/-+0. 361/+0. 364]....... 
oP As es Cee +0. 342|—0. 121]—0. 058|+0. 130] —0. 120].....-.]....... 
VYyka*Vyllgs se sfoveeees —0.024|—0. 321|—0. 210/—0. 459] —0. 198]... ....]....... 
ee eee eee —0o. 048|+0. 182]-+0. o12/—0. 337|-+0. 668)/—0.177]....... 
Vy,%,°Yzk ys ses +0. 233/-+0. 073|/—0. 254|—0. 178)+0. 140]-+0. 594/+0.092]....... 
Ry, Eyhgy- s+ 0.688] 0.820) 0.891] 0.738] 0.644] ©O.017].......]....... 








* y,=price in the y year; ya=price in y—1 year; 9:=price in y—2 year; x,;=yield in y year; 

=yield in y—1 year; x:=yield in y—2 year. 
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cant. It is necessary to explain the fact that the corn crop of the pre- 
vious year does not influence prices negatively when the one-year 
quasi-periodicity in yield is eliminated. 

The absence of significant partial correlation for apples, ry,+,.2,+ 
0.069, and the very small, negative partial correlation for potatoes, 
Ty,x,-2, 0.151, may be regarded as logical, because there is no carry- 
over of apples and potatoes, and there is no reason to expect that the 
previous crop of apples or potatoes might affect prices negatively dur- 
ing the second year following. 

It seems more difficult to explain the existence of a positive corre- 
lation between prices of the y year and yield of the y-2 year (r,~). 
The largest positive correlation, ry. --0.64, was found between spring 
wheat prices and yield. This is explained by the quasi-periodicity in 
yield and prices, and by the change in acreage caused by prices of 
previous years. The two-year quasi-periodicity in yield and prices 
was eliminated by finding the partial correlation,r, . .»,.,+-0.233. In 
the case of wheat, the positive correlation was not all eliminated. 
Elimination of the influence of changes in acreage caused by prices of 
spring wheat, decreased the positive correlation between the prices of 
the y year and yield of the y-2 year considerably. This indicates that 
change in acreage is also partially responsible for the existence of this 
positive correlation. 

Therefore, for wheat, it may be regarded as established that the 
positive correlation between prices of the y year and yield of the y-2 
year, ry, -+0.641, is due to: (a) Two-year quasi-periodicity in yield, 
(rz,2,= —0.525); (b) Two-year quasi-periodicity in prices (ry,5,= — 
0.423); and (c) Changes in acreage under the influence of prices of 
spring wheat (R,,..,., 0.42), where y, acreage of the y year, x,= 
price of the y-1 year, and x,—prices of the y-2 year. None of the other 
crops studied show a two-year quasi-periodicity in yield and prices as 
strongly pronounced as wheat. Cotton and oats show clearly pro- 
nounced one-year quasi-periodicity (good and poor crops alternating). 
The gross correlation, rz,z,, is --0.535 for cotton and +-0.480 for oats. 

Apples and corn also show a one-year periodicity in yield, but it is 
less pronounced. The gross correlation, rz,2,, is --0.081 for corn and 
-+-o.152 for apples. For hay and potatoes there is a small negative cor- 
relation between series of yields shifted by two years ~ potatoes, 
Yz,2,—0.125, and for hay, rz.,—0.187). 
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No other crop? shows as large a positive correlation between price 
of the y year and yield of the y-2 year as was found for wheat, 15,2, 
+0.641. 

It is interesting to compare the partial correlation between prices 
of the y year and yield of the y-2 year for all crops when the two-year 
periodicities in yield, r,,2, and prices, ry,,,, are eliminated. Only in 
the case of wheat, ry. =-+0.233, and potatoes, ry5 .y2,+0.594, 
are the partial correlations positive and significant. For wheat, this 
remaining positive correlation between prices of the y year and yield 
of the y-2 year was explained by changes in acreage under the influ- 
ence of prices of previous years. In the case of wheat, the positive 
partial correlation,r, . .y2,=-+-0.233, is partially explained by changes 
in acreage under the influence of price. Further, for potatoes, there is 
a tendency for the one-year periodicity to be stronger than the two- 
year periodicity. The same may be said of prices of potatoes. This 
periodicity in yield and prices of potatoes tends to counteract the pos- 
itive correlation between prices of the y year and yield of the y-2 year. 
When the influence of periodicity is eliminated, the partial correla- 
tion, 7y.x,-y,2,=+0.594, becomes larger than 7), —=--0.279. For po- 
tatoes, the positive correlation that exists between prices of the year 
and yield of the y-2 year cannot be explained by periodicity in prices 
and yield. It exists rather in spite of the one-year periodicity. Ap- 
parently, fluctuation in acreage under the influence of prices of pre- 
vious years must be regarded as the major factor determining the ex- 
istence of the positive correlation, ry, for potatoes. 

For cotton, the small negative correlation between prices of the y 
year and yield of the y-2 year, ry. =—0.082, becomes positive when 
the influence of, the yield of the y year and price of the y-2 year is 
eliminated, 7,5 .ys,=-+0.140. The gross correlation, 7,2, is negative 
because for cotton there exists a pronounced one-year periodicity in 
yield, but the partial correlation, r,..52,, becomes positive. Appar- 
ently this also is due to changes in acreage under the influence of 
prices of previous years. The correlation between acreage and prices 
is very pronounced. 

In general, it may be said that for such crops as wheat, cotton, 
and possibly potatoes, it has been established that changes in acreage 
were caused by the prices of previous years, and that the positive cor- 

* For potatoes, ry,t, = +0.279, hay, ry,z,= +0.226, and cotton, ry,x,—0.082. 
For corn, oats, and apples, the correlation is positive but insignificant. 
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relation, r,., if present, does not disappear when the influence of the 
two-year quasi-periodicity is eliminated—that is, the partial corre- 
lation, ry, .y,2,, 1S positive. 

The partial correlation, r,,.5,, is negative for oats, ry. .y*,= 
—0o.254, and for hay, ry, .»,.——0.178, and is an insignificant positive 
correlation for apples, 15,. .5,z,=-+0.092 and corn, 7,2 .y,=-+0.073. 
Therefore, it may be concluded that the positive correlation between 
prices of the y year and yields of the y-2 year, if present, is due to: 
(a) quasi-periodicity in yield and price,* and (5) influences of price 
on acreage.* 

In order to arrive at definite conclusions, it is necessary to study 
the influence of yield on monthly prices over a period of years. 














TABLE II 
YIELD PER ACRE oF SEVEN AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, 1889-1913 
P A 
Spring Corn Oats Hay Cotton | Potatoes eas. 
(Bushels) | “Busbels) | (Bushels) | (Tons) | (Pounds) | (Bushels) | age of », 
PR Aes 27.7 28.3 Se 77.4 67.0 
PE A, SERED: 20.7 20.4 Sa 55.8 42.2 
ey REPS 27.6 30.4 eee 93-7 77-3 
_ | REST TNS 23.6 24.8 1.17 209.2} 61.5 45.3 
| Eee 10.2 22.9 23.8 1.31 149.9 | 70.3 38.6 
re 11.5 19.3 25.2 1.18 195.3 | 62.4 41.7 
ives cvines 18.0 27.0 30.2 1.02 155.6 | 100.6 71.1 
1896... 13.5 28.9 26.3 1.33 184.9 | 91.4 65.5 
Miccadsend 12.5 24.3 27.9 1.42 182.7 | 67.9 53-3 
Sb kde gcavin 16.0 25.6 29.3 1.55 220.6 77.0 35.6 
Ss 6:6 ene 13.3 25.9 31.3 1.33 183.8 | 88.6 44.2 
BN 5-6 6 tdios 10.6 26.4 30.2 1.27 194.4 | 82.9 56.3 
Gt ds nccaes 14.7 17.0 26.0 1.33 170.0| 66.3 44.0 
a 14.7 27.4 34.5 1.52 187.3 | 95.5 61.3 
ct acknd 14.0 25.9 28.2 1.57 174.3 | 85.1 53.0 
_ . Sa 12.8 27.1 32.2 1.55 205.9 | III.1 64.2 
RS 5 i once 14.7 29.4 34.0 1.59 186.6 | 87.3 41.1 
ee 13.7 30.9 31.0 1.39 202.5 | 102.2 69.1 
eT 13.2 26.5 23.9 1.47 179.1 95.7 32.1 
ree 13.2 26.6 25.0 1.53 194.9 | 86.2 43-4 
1909... 15.4 26.1 30.4 1.46 154.3 | 107.5 52.5 
eee IIr.0 27.7 31.6 1.36 170.7 | 93.8 43-5 
| ee 9.4 23.9 24.4 1.14 207.7 | 80.9 62.4 
aa 17.2 29.2 37-4 1.47 190.9 | 113.4 69.9 
1913.. 13.0 23.1 29.2 1.31 182.0 | 90.4 44.6 


























*In such cases the partial correlation, ry,x,-y,x,, becomes negative or insig- 
nificant, as in the case of apples. 

“In this case the partial correlation, ry,z,-y,x,, may be expected to be posi- 
tive and significant, as in the case of wheat, potatoes, and cotton. 
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TABLE Iit 
Prices OF SEVEN AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES, 1889-1913 
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RENE s t0s084 58.8 | 41.2 30.2 17.29 7.8 58.4 | 3.00] 3.43 
peer 60.9 | 43.3 28.3 15.68 6.4] 52.9] 3.88] 2.60 
| ee 57.2 26.4] 18.5 19.07 8.1 26.2 | 2.50] 2.21 
See 70.6} 25.2] 17.3] 15.95 7.71 29.0] 2.50] 1.41 
1897. 94.1 30.3 23.3 15.17 6.4 54.2 1.31 2.66 
Ss dk. es 69.0 33.8 25.2 14.34 6.0] 41.5 3.75 3.25 
eer 67.7 36.9 22.9 17.50 8.4] 39-7 3-75 2.33 
Ere 72.9 46.0 25.1 18.66 9.4] 42.3 2.62 2.50 
ae ee 72.2 | 61.6] 41.5 18.58 8.7 76.3 | 3.12] 3.72 
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ere 107.0] 68.5 51.5 19.22 11.5 61.3 2.55 3.05 
SEB. 5 eden 116.3 | 66.5 51.7 17.23 10.2 69.7 | 3.38] 3.22 
eee 108.3 | 60.7] 42.0] 21.65 14.7 54.2] 3.75 3.18 
ee 103.2] 55.5 | 33-4] 23-58] 14.9] 55-7] 4.12] 3.57 
ee 107.8 72.2] 49.3 26.71 10.9 79.9 | 4.00] 2.68 
SOROS 0450.08 85.5 50.2] 34.4] 21.56 12.3 50.5 2.75 2.59 
RES 88.1 70.5 | 39.1 21.44] 13.2] 68. 2.75 | 3-49 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Research Studies in Commercial Education: University of Iowa 
Monograph in Education. Collected by E. G. BLACKSTONE. 
University of Iowa, College of Education and the College 
of Commerce, 1926. Pp. 160. $0.50. 


This volume is a collection of the reports presented at the Iowa 
Research Conference on Commercial Education in March, 1926. Ge- 
netically speaking, it is No. 7 of the first series of Iowa Monographs on 
Education. 

As a critical review of the specific content of each paper is impos- 
sible without expansion beyond appropriate limits, a classification and 
denomination must suffice to suggest to the reader the particular ma- 
terial dealt with. The papers are, roughly, of two types. One group is 
easy to name as including those which deal with measurement. These 
papers are in such a majority that they give the dominant character to 
the collection. The group includes discussions of “Psychological Tests 
and the Differentiation of Vocational Aptitudes,” “The Possibility of 
Prognosis in Stenography,” “Measurement of Commercial Education 
in the St. Louis Schools,” “How Progress in Learning to Typewrite 
Should Be Measured, and Why,” “A Correlation Study of Proficiency 
in Typing,” “Measurements of Results of Teaching in Commercial 
Arithmetic,” “Unit Measurement of Shorthand,” and “Some Prob- 
lems of Measurement in Bookkeeping.” 

The remaining papers are not so easily classified. Two deal with 
job analysis: “An Analysis of the Work of a Stenographer,” and “Job 
Analysis in Bookkeeping.”’ Two of the papers have to do with meth- 
ods: “The Direct Method of Teaching Shorthand” and “An Experi- 
ment with the Miller Dictaphone Method of Teaching Typewriting.” 
Four of the discussions are best termed general, being, specifically, 
“Solved and Unsolved Problems in Commercial Education,” “Com- 
mercial Education in the Rural Communities,” “Specialization of 
Commercial Teachers,” and “The Community Background of the 
Commercial Course and How to Understand It.” 

As the essays which appear are by persons representing several 
large universities, and the important governmental agencies concerned 
with business education, it may not be unreasonable to interpret the 
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monograph as a reflection of present tendencies in the study of com- 
mercial training. Making the assumption that the papers are repre- 
sentative of what is engaging students in this field at this time, the 
reviewer’s impressions may be summarized in a series of somewhat 
formal statements: 

1. Students of commercial education are at the shrine of measure- 
ment. The quantitative investigation—the determination of how much 
and how fast—a prevalent interest in the social sciences at present and 
of great interest to the schools of education for the past several years, 
is now being applied with ardor to commercial subjects, 

2. The statistician’s art is being coupled with such craft as the 
psychologists can supply. The most important applications are in ana- 
lyzing the make-up of minds, in gauging the development of learning, 
in prophesying progress, and in determining vocational aptitudes. In 
all of these efforts there is evidence that the work is now being done in 
commercial fields with the same skill as in other phases of education 
and other social studies. 

3. More effort is being given to measuring things and more 
thought to how to measure than is being given to what is worth meas- 
uring. 

4. There is a willingness to measure and to prognosticate progress 
in subjects without much questioning whether the age at which a sub- 
ject is given, or the situation in which it is given, can be defended. 

5. Interest in curriculum is at best in a secondary position. 

6. Interest in the content of subjects is likewise in partial eclipse. 

7. Where curriculum or content are brought up for consideration, 
there is almost unfailingly a belief that job analysis gives the answer to 
the question of what to teach. 

8. Interest in the social studies flutters, at the most, only feebly 
and spasmodically. 

9. Just what institutions are in mind when students of commer- 
cial education use the expression “We must train” is not clear. A 
proper inference seems to be that the high school is usually intended. 

10. There is an almost entire neglect of the fact that there are 
many institutions other than high schools that may and do participate 
in training for business; there is a failure to realize the possibilities 
of these institutions. 

11. So far as this particular document is concerned, students who 
are engaged on specific and technical research studies will find it very 
suggestive in method. 
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12. The more general papers in the collection are at once the 
poorest and best of the group. They are poorer than the technical dis- 
cussions in being more vague, sketchy, and indefinite. Their value lies 
in the encouragement they give by showing that there are some persons 
who are not quite sure that we know what commercial education is and 
what it ought to be. 

Leverett S. Lyon 
Rosert Brooxrncs GRADUATE SCHOOL 


The American Colonies in the Eighteenth Century. By HERBERT 
L. Oscoop, Px.D., LL.D. 4 vols. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1924. 

These four volumes continue the same author’s The American 
Colonies in the Seventeenth Century, and cover the period from 1689 
to 1763. The general plan of the volumes under consideration is simi- 
lar to that for the first three volumes. One important difference is the 
failure to continue the history of land systems, the judiciary, and 
finance on the same scale as they were treated in the earlier volumes. 
This is defended on the ground that “in such matters the changes of 
the eighteenth century occurred only in minor details and with them 
it is useless further to cumber the pages of the work.” This is cer- 
tainly not entirely true of the land systems. : 

This work is essentially a political, constitutional, institutional 
history, with emphasis on administrative machinery, and such topics 
as wars, Indian relations, the British political and commercial system, 
and the administration of the same, both in England and in the colo- 
nies. Some attention is given to intercolonial relations, religious de- 
velopment, and immigration. 

The principles of exclusion and inclusion are, however, somewhat 
obscure. From the standpoint of the economic historian this work 
hardly warrants its title. There is practically nothing on agricultural 
development, the growth of manufactures, internal improvements, the 
slavery system, and a host of-other topics that one might expect to 
find in a well-rounded general history of the American Colonies in the 
eighteenth century. Likewise Professor Osgood is only interested in 
one phase of social history—namely, the religious aspect; on intellec- 
tual development, and more particularly on educational and cultural 
history, there is practically nothing. 

It is fair to say that Professor Osgood had no intention of writ- 
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ing a well-rounded history of the colonies, even from.a somewhat nar- 
row standpoint. Still less did he have any idea of writing in accordance 
with the theories of the “New History.” His argument is as follows: 
“The history of any nation, at any stage of its development, is a sub- 
ject of great complexity, far too great to be thrown upon the canvass 
of a single historical work. He who essays to write such a history at 
the present stage of knowledge [viz., Professor Osgood’s? |] must choose 
from among a number of points of view, without denying the equal 
validity of others, and adhere consistently to his chosen path through- 
out.”” Since the colonial wars were a prominent series of events in this 
period, “they have been thrown into the foreground and made in a 
sense the basis on which the material has been classified.” 

Nearly a fourth of the total space is occupied with a descriptive 
account of the four colonial wars, and with the administrative and 
financial problems connected with these wars. Much of the rest of the 
space is devoted to a detailed account of the internal development of 
individual colonies as it centered around the administrations of the 
successive governors. 

The matter which is of more particular interest to the economist 
and economic historian is largely along three lines: (1) the commer- 
cial relations between the colonies and the mother country, largely 
however from the standpoint of the system of control, the policy of 
the Board of Trade, the prevention of piracy, etc.; (2) the policy of 
the British government toward the stimulation or regulation of in- 
dustries, especially naval stores and the prohibition of manufactures; 
(3) a few economic questions, such as financial problems, taxation, 
currency and to some extent land problems. 

The shortcomings of this work as a general history of the colo- 
nies are obvious. On the other hand, in certain respects it is the most 
comprehensive, scholarly, and important contribution to colonial his- 
tory of the present generation. The British or imperial phase of colo- 
nial history is here described with great fulness. Here also the char- 
acter and development of individual colonies is set forth with their 
peculiar relations to the British government. In short, the structure 
and policy of the British Empire as a whole and the colonies as insti- 
tutions of government is the main theme of this work. Within these 
limitations it is in a class by itself, and a successful attempt to view “a 
period of history in which the beginnings of both the American nation 
and the British Empire may be traced.” 

Marcus WILSON JERNEGAN 

University oF CHICAGO 
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The Law of Organized Labor and Industrial Conflicts. By Ep- 
win Stacy Oakes. Rochester, New York: Lawyers’ Co- 
operative Publishing Co., 1927. Pp. xxxii-+1333. $15.00. 

Students and teachers of the law and economics of industrial re- 
lations have often regretted that the standard digests and encyclo- 
pedias of the law do not collect, under one head, all of the material 
which is found in the reported cases, so far as the latter expound and 
apply the law of industrial relations. The categories in the digests 
were developed, in the main, before the law of industrial relations at- 
tained its present significance; and when the labor cases began to come 
before the courts, digesters put the results into the older categories as 
far as they could. The result is that the searcher for the state of the 
law in this field must examine the material under a half-dozen or more 
heads. The information is in the digests; but it is difficult of access, 
and the search for it is often wearisome and wasteful. 

For this reason Mr. Oakes’s book should be welcomed as a dis- 
tinct contribution by those interested in finding out what is the legal 
status of labor unions and what are the legal limitations upon the 
conduct of both employer and employee when they are engaged in 
the struggles precipitated by modern industrial and social conditions. 

The book is not a textbook; it is a true encyclopedia of the law 
governing the whole field of those legal relations which arise from 
the organization and activity of labor unions and from the constant 
struggle for advantage in the arena of industrial employment. There 
is no mention of cases which interpret statutes, except those statutes 
which directly affect the bargaining struggle. Safety-appliance laws, 
minimum-wage laws, hours of service acts, compensation and liability 
acts, and the like are purposely omitted. 

The book proper is divided into five major parts: Part I, labor 
unions, their organization, their legal status, their liability, and the 
like; Part II, employers’ associations and combinations; Part III, 
statutes or contracts relating to the employment of union labor; Part 
IV, union labels; Part V, industrial conflicts. The text is supple- 
mented by about one hundred pages of important and illuminating 
appendix material. This material is mainly taken from the reported 
decisions, and it is not as unwieldy as its quantity suggests. 

The method of the book is that of plain statement of the prin- 
ciples of law which are drawn from the cases cited. The collection of 
material is remarkably complete, within the field chosen by the au- 
thor. So far as a rather hasty count and check serves as an indication, 
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the author has digested every important decision of all the American 
state and federal courts, as well as those of England and Canada, 
down to November, 1926, so far as those decisions bear upon the sub- 
ject matter of his discussion. Every statement is supported by cita- 
tion of authority, and many lengthy extracts from opinions of the 
courts are included. 

This mass of material is made instantly available by a really ex- 
cellent index and by a complete table of the cases cited. The index 
and the table of cases cover the appendixes as well as the body of the 
book, and the index is almost entirely free from that abomination of 
the indexer’s art, the naked word cross-reference. 

At the risk of seeming to disparage the work, the reviewer ventures 
to express a poignant regret that the author did not direct his atten- 
tion and industry toward a comparison and critical analysis of some 
of the more significant decisions. The author’s decision not to do so 
is understandable, of course, for it is his avowed purpose “to provide 
a complete compendium of the law of his subject.” This, certainly, he 
has done, and done well; but it is with considerable disappointment 
that one notes the absence of that comparative and constructive criti- 
cism, that analysis and evaluation of the decisions, which, though 
they perhaps have no place in an encyclopedic treatment of the law, 
yet are so helpful to the student, the teacher, the lawyer, and, doubt- 
less, the enlightened and socially minded jurist on the bench. That 
sort of book, dealing with the law of labor, has not been written dur- 
ing these sixteen years past; and some disappointment was felt upon 
discovering that the book under review was not of that class. 

On the whole, the book is au accurate and comprehensive digest 
of the law of labor unions and industrial conflicts. It fills a gap in the 
field of legal literature which should have been filled long since. It is 
encyclopedic in its scope and character; and its contents are instantly 
available. The book should be made accessible to every teacher and 
other student of the economics of labor and of labor disputes; it 
should be in the hands of lawyers and judges who are concerned with 
the advisory councils of employers’ or employees’ associations, or with 
the trial and adjudication of industrial disputes before courts of law 
or before boards of arbitration; it should be on the shelves of the li- 
braries of colleges and universities in which the economics of labor is 
the subject of study. 

Jay FINtEey Curist 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Employment Statistics for the United States, Edited by RALPH 
G. Hurtin and W. A. Berriwoce. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1926. Pp. 215. $2.50. 

This handbook on the collection and use of employment statistics 
embodies the results of the work conducted upon this subject by the 
Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Statis- 
tical Association. It is also unconsciously a tribute to the vision of 
that great statistician, Carroll D. Wright, who as Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics for Massachusetts began the monthly collection of 
just such data slightly over forty years ago. The example of Massa- 
chusetts was soon copied, as respects statistics both of employment 
and of earnings, by a number of other states. Of these, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania collected the most adequate data, although Wis- 
consin, Ohio, Connecticut, and Iowa also gathered valuable material. 
In 1914 New York began to collect monthly figures of employment 
and earnings, while in the following year the federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics began gathering similar data for the more important indus- 
tries of the country. 

Although Wisconsin had prepared such an index of employment 
during the summer of 1920, it was the depression of 1921 which re- 
ally caused the revival of interest. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
greatly enlarged and improved its index, while the Federal Reserve 
Board also began the publication of another national index largely 
based upon the former. Illinois, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Okla- 
homa, and California initiated similar monthly studies. In the mean- 
time, the Federal Employment Service and several Federal Reserve 
banks also began to collect similar data. 

It was highly appropriate, therefore, that the American Statistical 
Association, acting in co-operation with the Russell Sage Foundation, 
should set up this committee and should predominantly man it with 
those officials who were in charge of the collection of such statistics. 
Some duplication, notably that of the Employment Service, was elim- 
inated, while interest in the value of these statistics was aroused in a 
number of additional states. A method of co-operation between the 
federal Bureaus of Labor Statistics and those states which collected 
such data was agreed upon whereby the states would collect the origi- 
nal data for their own use and then forward to Washington such sam- 
ples as the federal bureau wished to utilize. This happy illustration of 
the advantages of federalism has been accepted by six of the nine 
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states which now collect employment statistics, but unfortunately not 
as yet by Oklahoma, Iowa, and Pennsylvania. 

The handbook outlines standard practices as regards schedules, 
sampling, the classification of industries, tabulating, and publishing. 
It should at once stimulate other states to undertake the collection of 
such statistics and lead to greater uniformity in their collection and 
presentation. 

There is one point, however, which the reviewer would like to 
have seen discussed which was not treated. This is the apparent tend- 
ency of the present indices to exaggerate decreases in employment. 
Thus the federal census of manufactures showed only 5 per cent fewer 
wage-earners in 1925 than in 1923, although the index of employment 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 9 per cent less. This 
exaggeration of the actual decline in the volume of employment was 
probably due to the fact that the index did not take into consideration: 
(1) newly developing industries, such as the manufacture of rayon 
and radio equipment, and (2) new factories in established industries. 
It seems probable, therefore, that if the indices are to measure with 
full accuracy the fluctuations in employment, they must secure data 
from many of the new factories as they develop. To do this will of 
course necessitate the use of the chain index method of computing an 
index rather than that of a total for identical firms. 

Paut H. Douc as 

University oF CHICAGO 


The Economic Problem. By R. G. Hawtrey. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1925. Pp. xii+417. 

To anyone in search of an intelligent, readable treatment of “the 
economic problem” as it confronts the scholar and citizen of a mod- 
ern civilized nation, this book may be commended without reserve. 
It has very few serious competitors, to say nothing of equals, and one 
finds difficulty in discussing it with the restraint supposed to charac- 
terize the scientific temper. 

After two short introductory chapters, the next nine give in a hun- 
dred pages an exposition of the mechanics of the competitive econom- 
ic order. This is surprisingly adequate for its length, orthodox in the 
sense of the English classical tradition, and “sound” within the limits 
of agreement among experts. There follow four chapters on the state 
and on human nature in its economic and political relations. Chap- 
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ters xvi—xx, inclusive, give the aforesaid economic order an overhaul- 
ing and thorough drubbing from an ethical point of view. Wealth is 
not the proper subject-matter of economics, which “cannot be dis- 
sociated from ethics” (p. 184) ; “welfare is not amenable to the ‘meas- 
uring rod of money’” (p. 185), and “market value is so far from 
being a true measure of ethical value that it is hardly even a first 
approximation to it” (p. 215; cf. also pp. 304-5). In regard to dis- 
tribution, the system does not secure “a tolerable standard of living 
for everyone and a high standard of taste among the rich” (p. 229), 
and its inequalities do not tend appreciably to conform to differences 
in the capacity of individuals or families to make a good use of in- 
come (p. 226). “Interest exists, not because lenders need an induce- 
ment to postpone expenditure, but because borrowers can afford to 
pay it” (p. 223). Finally, individualism leads to all sorts of misdirec- 
tion of production (chap. xx). It is most refreshing to find an econo- 
mist of world repute who has the discernment to see and the candor to 
state these truths. 

Chapters xxi—xxxi, nearly half the volume, are devoted to a simi- 
lar overhauling of the state and its policies, the relations between 
business and politics, and suggestions for reform. The latter are prac- 
tically limited to state action, in various forms and degrees, though 
syndicalism and the general strike receive passing notice. The state 
comes off little better than the competitive system, the two being in 
the actual world each other’s alter ego. Though the notion of the state 
as an instrument of welfare has made substantial progress, it is still 
primarily the embodiment of national power and prestige, with its 
ends centered in military force. Peace is potential war (p. 306), and 
diplomacy merely war without violence (p. 310). Of all practical issues 
with which humanity is faced, escape from war is the most urgent 
(p. 309). This part of the discussion is masterly. The relations between 
the two great “false ends,” love of money and national power, ex- 
pressing themselves in plutocracy and mercantilist imperialism, is an 
especially suggestive theme. The chapters on capital exportation and 
protection are excellent, though the latter is technical and question- 
able in some of its theory. In the chapter on wage policies, too, the 
author seems a bit confused by international relationships (p. 326). 
In the absence of migration of labor or capital it is not obvious that 
domestically consumed products would rise in price if all wages were 
arbitrarily forced up, though products consumed especially by labor- 
ers would. The chapters on “Collectivism,” “Nationalization,” and 
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“Taxation and Saving” all contain exceptional human wisdom. The 
work does not pretend to be concretely constructive, but is optimistic 
in tone, especially as regards the two immediate practical issues of 
preventing war and abolishing the business cycle. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University oF CHICAGO 


Studies in Public Finance. By Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1925. Pp. ix-+-302. 

This volume is composed of twelve essays on problems in public 
finance, published by Professor Seligman, in various periodicals and 
reports during the last quarter-century. The earliest essay appeared 
in 1900; the others date from 1916 to 1925. The collection presents 
a wide range of subject matter, as may be seen from the following 
chapter headings, which are accompanied by the date of their initial 
publication: “Comparative Tax Burdens in the Twentieth Century” 
(1924); “The Allied Debts” (1922); “Income Taxes and the Price 
Level” (1924); “Taxation and Prices” (1925); “Are Stock Divi- 
dends Income?” (1919); “The Sales Tax” (1921); “The Problem 
of Tax-Exempt Securities” (1922); “Death Taxes, State or Nation- 
al” (1925); “Taxation of Non-Residents in the New York Income 
Tax” (1919); “Fiscal Reconstruction” (1918); “Reform of Mu- 
nicipal Taxation” (1916); “The French Colonial Fiscal System” 
(1900). 

Thus there has been collected under a single cover much valuable 
material, a part of which has hitherto been quite largely inaccessible. 
This service should not go unrecognized. Indeed, the collection of 
essays will be very useful in courses dealing with problems in state 
and federal taxation. However, the last essay, which deals with 
French colonial fiscal policies, has little relation to the other topics in 
the book. It is to be regretted that another essay did not appear in its 
stead. 

The opinions of Professor Seligman on many of the topics treated 
are too well known to need comment. His attitude on such problems 
as the cancellation of the Allied debt, the adoption of a general sales 
tax, the taxability of stock dividends, the exemption of government 
securities, the necessity for a federal estate tax, and the like are 
clearly presented. The book is a welcome companion to his Essays 


in Taxation. SmeEon E. LELAND 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
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Bidrag till Sveriges Ekonomiska och Sociala Historia under och 
efter vdrldskriget. Under medverkan av utgivna 
av Ext F. Hecxscuer. Del I and Del IT. Stockholm, 1926. 


This very comprehensive volume of Sweden’s economic and social 
history during and immediately after the World War contains contri- 
butions by well-known Swedish authors on the following subjects: 
“Food policy and Food-Supply” (by Carl Mannerfelt), “Control of 
Industry” (by Olof Edstrém), “Social Conditions and Labor-Policy” 
(by Olof Ekblom), “Unemployment” (by Otto Jarte and Fabian von 
Koch), “The Housing-Problem and the Regulation of Rents” (by K. 
G. Tham), “Currency and Currency-Policy” (by Eli F. Heckscher) 
and “The Policy of Foreign Trade and Shipping” (by Kert Berg- 
endal). 

In an introductory survey Eli F. Heckscher gives critical com- 
ments on the economic policy of the Swedish government during and 
after the war. The foreign policy of the government was based on the 
principle of neutrality, and the attempt to maintain this principle led 
the country into economic conditions similar to those of the cenral 
European powers. But these war-time conditions have not left many 
traces in the economic life. The effect on social life in general, of this 
period, has been rather to strengthen tendencies which could be ob- 
served already in pre-war time than to cause essential changes. The 
decline of the birth rate, the increase of the power of labor, both in 
politics and on the labor market—these are traits only different in de- 
gree from the development in other European countries. 
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